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A VENTURE IN STATISTICS 
CLARA FRANCES MCINTYRE 


Asseciate Professor of English, University of Wyoming 


I have a constitutional objection to statistics. I also have 
an objection—constitutional or acquired—to the habit of divid- 
ing the world into distinct and unequivocal halves, saying 
“Women always do so,” and “Men always do—more so.” Yet 
this is a statistical article, based on an investigation of a cer- 
tain phase of women’s existence. Curiously enough, it owes 
its inspiration to an article which has little to do with statis- 
tics—to the clever paper by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, on 
Pleasant Possibles in Lady Professors, published in the Journal 
for September, 1917. 

In discussing the “Lady Professor,” Miss Haight makes 
this statement: 

“To find her, we have to go to the women’s colleges, 
for as yet in the great coeducational universities where 
the numbers of women students are large there are almost 
no women in the teaching staff, the positions open to 
women in these universities being deanships and medical 
health officerships for women. So it is generally true that 
the women who are the best equipped specialists and 
teachers are to be found in the women’s colleges.” 

The remark set me to wondering. Although my studying 
as an undergraduate was done in a woman’s college, it chances 
that all my teaching experience has been in coeducational insti- 
tutions. This experience seemed to me in opposition to the 
passage quoted, since in each of the three institutions that I 
have known intimately, there were several women on the 
faculty, some of them holding important teaching positions. I 
made up my mind to attempt an investigation, not in a spirit 
of controversy, but with the desire to learn something more 
definite, myself, about the relative position of women in coed- 
ucational institutions and in women’s colleges. In this investi- 
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gation I was aided by some other members of the Wyoming 
branch of Collegiate Alumnae. 

The first step was a search through college catalogues. 
The coeducational institutions we limited to state universities 
and colleges. Although many of the privately endowed coed- 
ucational colleges have a standing which entitles them to con- 
sideration, it was impossible to take them all, and too difficult 
to decide where to draw the line. The one exception made 
was in the case of the University of Chicago, which, as one of 
the largest coeducational universities in the country, seemed 
to deserve a special ruling. Where the state institution was 
divided into several separate schools, the State University, the 
Agricultural College, and so on, all these institutions were 
included. The problem in regard to the women’s colleges was 
more difficult, as no natural standard of selection existed. We 
ended, however, by taking seven eastern colleges which we 
thought would generally be admitted to be of leading rank, 
and adding one from the Middle West and one from the far 
West, in order to have the rest of the country in some degree 
represented. We did not include colleges like Radcliffe and 
Barnard, which are really annexes to men’s institutions, so far 
as the staff of instruction is concerned. It must be said, at the 
start, that it was impossible to have the numbers even, for the 
coeducational institutions far outnumber the women’s colleges 
of similar academic standing. But Miss Haight’s statement 
assumes that, in spite of the difference in number, the women’s 
colleges offer more opportunities to women. She would 
maintain, as I understand it, that the women’s colleges, taken 
together, would show more women teachers than all the coed- 
ucational universities taken together. On this basis, then, we 
made our investigation. 

In looking through the catalogues, we noted these points: 

Number of women in all. 

Number of men in all. 

Number of women above instructor. 
Number of men above instructor. 
Number of women full professors. 
Number of men full professors. 
Number of women with Ph.D. degree. 

No persons below the rank of instructor were considered, 
although in some institutions men and women of considerable 
training and experience seemed to hold the rank of assistant 
instructor. I may say, also, that I am afraid a few inaccuracies 
may have crept into the reckoning. Some institutions list their 
faculty alphabetically, and, though a strenuous effort was 
made to cut out all assistant instructors and all non-teaching 
officials, some may have escaped notice. Again, there are cer- 
tain titles, such as Lecturer or Reader, which seem to mean 
different things in different institutions. Where they were 
evidently above the rank of instructor, we included them; 
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where they appeared to be below that rank, they were omitted. 
Another unexpected cause of confusion was the uncertainty of 
names. I had never realized, until I had looked through one 
faculty list after another, how many Christian names there are 
which are absolutely noncommittal as to sex. Referring to the 
department notice did not mend matters, for gender was still 
discreetly veiled by the title of Doctor or Professor. I do not, 
therefore, claim absolute scientific precision for these results. I 
think they probably show approximately the conditions in the 
colleges investigated; and these approximate comparisons may 
be of some interest and value. The comparison can perhaps be 
more easily grasped if it is put down in tabular form. 


Coeducational. Women’s Colleges. 


Number of women 1090 536 
Number of men 8479 199 
Number of women above instructor 409 283 
Number of men above instructor 5714 148 
Number of women full Professor 114 114 
Number of men full Professor 2968 78 
Number of women with Ph.D. 84 175 


Although about sixty coeducational institutions are repre- 
sented, and only nine women’s colleges, this fact does not, I 
think, affect the value of the comparison. As I said before, we 
are investigating the opportunities for women in the two fields. 
It is fair, then, to take the total in each field, irrespective of the 
number of institutions represented. 

The table shows some interesting results. In the first 
place, more than twice as many women are teaching in the 
coeducational institutions listed as are found in the principal 
women’s colleges. When we reckon the number of women 
holding a rank above instructor, the coeducational schools 
show about one and one-half times as many. It is an odd 
chance that the full professors number exactly the same in both 
cases. 

The proportion of men and women is, of course, another 
story. One is inclined to think, at first, that the small propor- 
tion of women in coeducational institutions implies a grudging 
reception and an unfair treatment of them. But when we 
reflect that most of these universities include all the depart- 
ments—agriculture, engineering, law, medicine—in which 
women would naturally have a small part, we do not wonder 
that their numbers are comparatively low. Indeed, I was sur- 
prised to find that the proportion of women in state universi- 
ties and colleges was as high as one to eight. 

The last item would seem to bear out Miss Haight’s state- 
ment that “the women who are the best equipped specialists 
and teachers are to be found in the women’s colleges.” Out 
of the one thousand and ninety women employed as teachers 
in the coeducational universities, eighty-four have won the 
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Doctor’s degree. Out of five hundred and thirty-six in the 
women’s colleges, one hundred and seventy-five have the 
degree. | 

I think, however, that there are other contributing circum- 
stances which help to account for this difference, besides the 
opportunities actually offered by the college itself. In the first 
place, most of the women’s colleges are situated in the east. 
Many women would choose a place near the large eastern 
cities, with access to important libraries, even if the salary 
were less satisfactory than they could obtain elsewhere. In the 
second place, from my experience of eastern and western 
colleges, I should say that the eastern colleges insist more 
rigorously upon the degree, even for minor positions. In the 
West, although the possession of a Doctor’s degree is a decided 
help in matters of appointment and promotion, it has not yet 
assumed quite the importance that it has in eastern institu- 
tions. There is rather more tendency among western college 
presidents, I believe, to consider experience and personality, 
and to give credit to individual achievement, even if the seal 
of the degree has not been set upon it. I have noticed, in 
looking through the catalogues, that many of the younger 
instructors in the women’s colleges hold the Doctor’s degree, 
while some of the older women, in the most responsible posi- 
tions, are without it. This, of course, is perfectly natural; the 
older women began their career when degrees for women were 
less common. It is evident, however, that the insistence upon 
degrees is so strong that a girl is practically forced to com- 
plete her graduate work before she can get any chance at all 
in a woman’s college. In the western university, on the other 
hand, it is more often the woman of several years’ experience, 
who has established her reputation as a teacher and wishes to 
advance further in her profession, who takes a leave of absence 
for advanced work. To me, there is a decided advantage in 
this. Certainly doctoral work must mean more and be more 
efficiently directed, when one has attained some degree of 
maturity and experience. 

We undoubtedly seem justified in concluding, from the 
tabulated results, that there are more women teaching in coed- 
ucational universities than in the women’s colleges, and that 
‘there are just as many occupying the higher teaching positions, 
although, naturally, there is not as large a proportion in any 
one institution. So far as the number of places open to women 
is concerned, coeducation seems to offer the wider field. 

Now, as to the second consideration in the matter of oppor- 
tunity —the financial side. In order to get some basis for com- 
parison, I sent out a questionnaire to the presidents of all the 
colleges whose catalogues I had previously examined, asking 
the following questions: 

What is your maximum salary for (1) full professors? 
(2) associate professors? (3) assistant’ professors? 
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Are the women in your faculty receiving the same 

salary as the men who hold positions of the same rank? 

Are any women receiving the maximum salary as full 
professors? 

Have you any regular system of promoting, and is 
any difference made in the application of this system to 
women teachers? 

Unfortunately, out of the nine women’s colleges ques- 
tioned, only five answered, and one of these replies made no 
statement of salaries. So no very satisfactory comparison is 
possible. Averaging the four colleges which did give infor- 
mation about their salaries, the result is: 

Average maximum for full professor......... $2781.25 

Average maximum for associate professor... .$1956.25 

Average maximum for assistant professor. ...$1462.50 

From coeducational institutions, forty-two answers were 
received. Averaging these, the results were: 


Average maximum for full professor......... $2910.21 
Average maximum for associate professor. ...$2267.18 
Average maximum for assistant professor. ...$1891.02 


As I have said, no real comparison is possible, since we 
have so few of the women’s colleges from which to draw an 
average. But, so far as we can judge, the advantage seems to 
be with the coeducational schools. 


The aim of the other questions was to get some idea of 
the general attitude of each college toward women as teachers. 
To the first—Are the women in your faculty receiving the 
same salary as the men who hold positions of the same 
rank ?—twenty-nine of the coeducational schools answered Yes; 
four, About or Approximately; one, Almost; and six, No. To 
the second—Are any women receiving the maximum salary as 
full professors?—twelve said Yes, twenty-six No. Several! 
added, however, that no man was receiving the maximum, and 
in some cases the information was given that no woman had 
yet been full professor for a sufficient length of time to receive 
the maximum. In regard to promotion, twenty-five stated that 
they had no regular system; eleven that they had. Only one 
was bold enough to say that a difference was made in the pro- 
motion of women. Twenty-seven said that women were pro- 
moted under the same conditions as men; the others left this 
question unanswered. 

The women’s colleges, as one would expect, said that 
women were receiving the same salary as men who held posi- 
tions of the same rank. Three stated that women were receiv- 
ing the maximum salary as full professors; two answered this 
question in the negative, one of these, however, adding that 
only one man was receiving the maximum. Two had a regular 
system of promotion; three had not. All five of the colleges 
which sent replies said that men and women were on the same 
basis ef promotion. 
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Now, from these investigations, are any general conclu- 
sions possible? In the first place, I think we must grant that 
Miss Haight’s statement will not hold. One can hardly say 
“that there are almost no women on the teaching-staff” of the 
coeducational universities, when we find on the faculties of 
these universities twice as many women as the faculties of the 
leading women’s colleges can furnish. It is true that some of 
the smaller state universities may not be quite equal in equip- 
ment and standard to the strongest of the women’s colleges, 
and objection might be made to comparison with them. But 
I have omitted many strong coeducational colleges privately 
endowed, which would more than make up this deficiency if 
they were admitted. 


It seems, then, that more teaching positions are open to 
women in coeducational institutions than in women’s colleges. 
So far as the higher positions are concerned, a woman has a 
smaller chance of becoming a full professor in any one insti- 
tution, but taking all the coeducational institutions together, 
there are as many chances at a full professorship as in the 
women’s colleges. It is often asserted that the only high posi- 
tions given to women in coeducational universities are profes- 
sorships in Home Economics. This is true, of course, in some 
places. But it happens that in my own limited experience I 
have known women who held professorships in various 
branches of science, in philosophy, in history, in Romance 
Languages, and in Political Economy. 

As to the treatment of women in academic life—I think 
the millennium has not yet arrived either in state university or 
in woman’s college. It still is true, in most cases, that a 
woman has to be better than a man to receive the same recog- 
nition. It still is true, as Miss Haight remarks in her paper, 
that a woman who has had years of experience, and has dis- 
tinguished herself in literary or scientific work, may find a man 
of less talent and training put over her, as a matter of course. 

I was interested, and sometimes amused, by the letters I 
received in answer to my questionnaire. Some of the college 
presidents “protested too much” in their attempt to show that 
they treated women just as they treated men. The facts they 
sent hardly justified their apparent good intentions. 

But on the whole, I think one must say the tendency is 
toward a larger and fairer recognition of women’s work. After 
all, women are comparatively late comers in the professorial 
field. College presidents must go slowly, or the complaint 
that our public schools are becoming feminized will spread to 
our higher education. It is only recently, too, that the public 
at large has begun to realize some of those “pleasant possi- 
bles” which Miss Haight writes of—to discover that a woman 
may earn a Doctor’s degree and put it behind her as an inci- 
dent, may take her work as cheerfully and sanely as a man 
does. 
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The interesting thing about the present investigation is 
that it shows far less difference in the two forms of education 
than one would expect. The women’s colleges are by no means 
under feminine monopoly. In five out of the nine, there are 
more men than women occupying positions as full professors. 
The tendency to promote men over the heads of women seems 
to exist, according to Miss Haight’s own testimony, in women’s 
colleges as well as in those devoted to coeducation. On the 
whole, however, the conditions in both types of college seem 
encouraging. It is one of the “pleasant possibles” of coeduca- 
tion that a woman not only teaches side by side with men, but 
has men in her classes, thus keeping in touch with the mascu- 
line side of human nature. Perhaps, having this chance to 
probe the masculine mind, she may be better equipped than 
her sister of the woman’s college faculty to compete with it. 
Who knows! Is not this perhaps another pleasant possible? 


COLLEGE WOMEN IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
FRANCES WENTWORTH CUTLER 


In a year when the Commencement rolls of our men’s col- 
leges show many members of their graduating classes and 
thousands of their alumni “in active service,” the country may 
well turn to the women’s colleges for an account of their war- 
service. «i 

They have already responded to the first call for work at 
home and abroad. Five colleges have units—composed of an 
executive head, trained doctors, dietitians, nurses, social work- 
ers, sometimes even cobblers, carpenters, and mechanics— 
either already at work or organizing for work under the Red 
Cross in France. The story of the Smith Unit—of its courage 
in imminent danger, its invaluable aid to soldiers and refugees 
caught by the German drive—is known the country over. 

In agriculture, the second line of defense, college farm 
units were among the first to demonstrate the real utility of 
women’s work. Vassar’s experiment is but one example. Last 
summer a small band of “farmers” proved that girls can learn 
to do anything from running a tractor to milking a cow. Every 
afternoon this spring squads of thirty girls have been at work 
on the grounds and in the gardens. Their blistered hands and 
aching backs testified that hoeing, weeding and terrace-build- 
ing are more than equivalents for required “gym” exercise. 
And the girls who volunteered, a hundred at a time, to spend 
their Saturday afternoons transplanting tomatoes for a neigh- 
boring factory that was filling government orders felt that their 
twenty cents an hour had been well earned. This summer 
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over a hundred students and alumnae in two shifts under an 
expert instructor are raising and canning fruits and vegetables 
for the college, for nearby estates, and for the War Department 
itself. All over the land, college graduates are organizing, 
employing, or working in similar farming experiments. 

Moreover, these colleges are showing not only the pre- 
paredness that meets today’s needs but the pioneer imagination 
that foresees tomorrow’s. The summer courses of five colleges 
offer training for demands just beginning to be made upon 
college women. The Vassar Nurses’ Training Camp, with its 
enrollment of five hundred from forty-three states, has not only 
led the campaign for recruiting nurses from our colleges but 
has served as a model for three other college camps. Smith 
offers, in connection with the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a 
course in Psychiatric Social Service to train workers in a new 
field, the care of shell-shock. Mount Holyoke, at the request 
of the Ordnance Department, gives a course in the supervision 
of women workers in war industries. Bryn Mawr is devoting 
her endowed school of social research to the training of indus- 
trial supervisors and investigators. And Wellesley is combin- 
ing with her summer farming a training-camp where leaders of 
women’s farm units may work out plans for organization. 

But the contribution of the women’s colleges is to be 
measured, not so much by their collective undertakings, camps 
or units, as by the individual war work of their students and 
alumnae. A unique demonstration of this work was the War 
Conference held at commencement at Vassar. When in the 
spring the seniors voted to abolish all their wonted com- 
mencement festivities and to un-invite their friends and fam- 
ilies, the college seized the opportunity to make of com- 
mencement not simply an entertainment to its guests but a 
significant expression of its new activities. In place of class 
day, with its traditional speech-and-song record of college life, 
the symposium of alumnae speakers gave a veritable moving- 
picture of a larger college life that is incorporating itself into 
our national life. 

The total impression of this conference was not simply 
that of the variety and extent of college women’s war work; 
although, almost every war organization was represented. It 
was the recurrence of certain keynotes that forced upon the 
hearer a sense of underlying oneness of aim. Conservation and 
co-operation—the words are already war-worn, but the speak- 
ers gave them new meaning: the first, the age-old task of 
women translated into national and world-terms; the second, 
her scarcely-glimpsed opportunity. Eva Perry Moore voiced 
this meaning when she said: “Women, better than any other 
force, can conserve the resources of the country,” but added 
that they can fulfil their task only as they learn “to live and 
work together.” Of such working together the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, of which Mrs. 
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Moore is secretary, has set the example. It has undertaken 
the huge task of unifying and co-ordinating the war work of 
women’s organizations, and of thus eliminating the dangers of 
divided and overlapping effort. Through a plan that links the 
clubs and committees of the whole country, the Woman’s Com- 
mittee is making itself “the clearing-house for women of the 
United States.” 

That women are succeeding in co-operation in the face of 
difficulty and even opposition is shown by the work of the 
Woman’s Liberty Loan Committees. At first the women’s 
help was often reluctantly accepted; but as one of them put 
it: “I attended to my business, and it worked like a charm.” 
Result: one-fourth of the total amount of the Second Liberty 
Loan was raised by women. 

In food conservation, the speakers urged, the college 
woman should take the lead, for she should have the intelli- 
gence, the time, above all, the conscience. Already she is taking 
her place. For the first time, the women’s colleges are work- 
ing directly with and for the government, by giving courses 
especially for the training of Food Administration workers— 
courses which are in some cases compulsory for women just as 
military training is for men. And already college women, in 
department stores, tenements, wealthy suburbs and country 
granges are lecturing and demonstrating, teaching the women 
of the country the ABC of food conservation. 

Even more vital is the need for child conservation. For, as 
Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, pointed out, 
every warring nation today “views with agonized concern the 
question of protecting children.” Under the direction of this 
college woman and with the assistance of many more, the 
Children’s Bureau has begun its great campaign for child wel- 
fare. The task of weighing and measuring five million babies 
is but the beginning of a program whose ultimate aim it is to 
make every child in our nation a fit soldier and citizen. Women 
have undertaken no greater war work than this: the securing to 
our children not only of a chance for life but of such protection 
as shall make that life desirable. And that protection must be 
constitutional. 

War work for children and by children is that of the 
Junior Red Cross. This organization, originated and led by 
President MacCracken of Vassar, is meeting the demand 
expressed in many a letter like this: 

“Dear President Wilson: 

I am a big strong boy of eleven. I can ride a motorcycle. 
* %* * Please write and tell me what I can do to help win 
the war.” 


“Since September, 1917,” added the college graduate, a 
worker in the Editorial Division, who told the story, “the 
answer has been: Join the Junior Red Cross.” There are 
already ever eight million members in the scheels ef the 
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country, and they have been doing everything from killing 
gophers in California to staging pageants in Cambridge. 
Whether they are studying civics or making dresses for Bel- 
gian orphans, they are learning to be future good citizens. 

It is “the conservation of character” that is the aim of the 
college women at work in and around our training-camps. 
Publicity work at Camp Sherman gave a unique opportunity 
to’'one volunteer worker. Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, who 
had gone there to visit her son, Major Eric Fisher Wood, was 
soon working with him to make the camp a real experiment in 
democracy. Under the direction of a far-seeing commander, a 
community house was established and offered such hospitality 
to friends and families that every guest became a center of 
propaganda for the camp. Parades of soldiers in neighboring 
cities gave to the citizens convincing evidence of what Camp 
Sherman was doing for their sons. Mrs. Wood’s part ranged 
from superintending movies to writing newspaper articles at 
any time of night. Thus Camp Sherman is not only trans- 
forming careless young-men into patriots but demonstrating 
our war aims to the people of Ohio. 


In Y. W. C. A. recreation centers, hostess houses, clubs, 
and cafeterias, in cantonments and munition plants, college 
women are, as one of them put it, “helping equip American 
womanhood to stand back of American manhood.” And no 
less a task than the conservation, yes, and the reconstruction 
of our social order is that undertaken by the War Depart- 
ment’s Division of Social Hygiene. Katharine Bement 
Davis, now Director of the Section on Women’s Work, 
described the compulsory instruction which, by means of lec- 
tures, literature and moving-pictures is teaching our soldiers 
that “the man who contracts disease is a traitor to his coun- 
try.” Not only the men in barracks but the men and women 
around the camps are being reached by this great educational 
campaign. In Miss Davis’s words, it means that “For the first 
time in the history of the world, a government is standing 
behind the program of the single standard of morals.” 

Facts such as these are but fragments of the war work of 
college women. Yet in the light of gatherings like the War 
Conference at Vassar and the recent War Work Conference of 
delegates from six women’s colleges, these facts have an 
arresting significance. Not only the individual work of these 
women but the whole interest and method of women are build- 
ing themselves into the structure of government. Nurture, 
conservation, reconstruction—the very functions so long 
ascribed to women are, through sheer war necessity, becoming 
functions of the state. Such war work as this is, we dare hope, 
an earnest of a democracy in which men and women are repre- 
sented not only by their votes but by their joint labor for their 
common cause. 

And the part of the woman’s college in this greatest war 
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work—the re-making of democracy? The college diploma 
stands, if it stands for anything, for something of the trained 
mind and imagination that sees the larger purpose in the daily 
routine. Although economy and self-denial within the college 
have sometimes seemed like quickly-spent emotional epidemics 
rather than steadily-held working habits, yet the growing 
seriousness in college work and simplification of college life 
are inevitably teaching their lesson of achievement, not 
through a series of spectacular drives, but through resolute 
adjustment of every-day living. The members of our faculty 
and student bodies who are today leading the civic education 
and public health work of their communities are exponents of 
this trained citizenship. 

A recent correspondent of the New York Nation declares 
that American girls are still “the most selfish in the world.” 
Surely the college ‘woman is refuting that charge by her cre- 
ative contribution to the nation’s service. 


THE SMITH COLLEGE WAR EMERGENCY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


EDITH K. DUNTON 


A very general interest has been shown in the summer training 
school of Psychiatric Social Work at Smith College. It is possible 
that since May, when the school was announced, the meaning 
of its somewhat esoteric name, with its new phrase for a new idea, 
has become known to all readers of the A. C. A. Journal. But it 
may be safer not to assume that the college’s war emergency ex- 
periment has attained quite so national a fame and understanding. 

Before proceeding, therefore, to an account of the working out 
of the plan, let us briefly explain its purport. 

The specific purpose of the school was to train women to aid 
physicians in the care and treatment of shell-shock victims. Now, 
shell-shock is the popular name for war-nerves, which differ from 
peace nerves only in the relative violence of the cause and corres- 
pondingly of the symptoms, and in the relative rapidity with which a 
cure may be effected—if the right treatment is promptly given. 

The problem of shell-shock is for all practical purposes a 
problem new to this war. The Allies, unprepared for it, with no 
experience to go by, met it as best they could. The United States 
has been able to evolve a considered plan, grounded on the Allies’ 
bitter experience. Base Hospital 117 is our over-seas solution 
together with an ample supply of division psychiatrists to supervise 
the nerves of the men in action and near the front, and to get 
those with symptoms of shell-shock or nerve strain to Base Hospital 
117, or to a resting point, at the earliest possible moment. In 
this country the shell-shock or psychiatric work is to be centered 
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at Plattsburg; but every camp and cantonment has a psychiatric 
division in its hospital, in charge of a psychiatric specialist. 

This means that much of the important preventive work will 
be done here—and at present American “nerves” are making it 
necessary to weed out about 2000 a month from the draft army, 
as “bad risks” for shell-shock. ‘This will materially reduce the 
big percentage of shell-shock cases reported by the Allies in the 
early years of the war; but it will not prevent the shell-ehock 
problem from being of paramount military and medical importance. 
All the more persistent cases of war-neurosis will be brought home 
for treatment. All the discharged men—ex-shell-shock men, @o 
to speak—will return here; and the “bad risks,’ rendered more 
nervous, more irritable, discouraged perhaps, or put at odds 
with the world, by their long or short term of soldiering, will be 
here to be readjusted to civil life. This means a tremendous task 
for psychiatric doctors and nurses in our home hospitals and out- 
patient clinics, and another big task for social workers engaged 
in reeducation and reconstruction work for the aid of returned 
soldiers or of soldiers’ families. 

The Polish bride of a draft man, her husband her only tie 
to America, convinced that he has been sent to his death in a 
French trench and trying to starve herself that she may die with 
him, is an extreme but typical case of civilian shell-shock—a 
nervous break-down with a war cause—that is already complicating 
matters seriously for psychiatric doctors and nurses. And they are 
the only doctors or nurses who can help in cases of nerve-strain. 
Anybody who has ever experienced the unhappiness of even a 
slight nervous break-down, can appreciate the fact that the general 
piacticner, the ordinary trained nurse, the well-meaning friend 
who thinks “nerves” are nonsense, 2re all of less than no use 
in a case where nerve trouble is involved. 

Now our doctor shortage is serious. Psychiatrists are, if pos- 
sible, scarcer than other doctors. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene felt confident enough that women could be trained 
to increase doctor-power in their special field to approach Smith 
College with the plan for a psychiatric school. Specialists at the 
Boston Psychopathic and Northampton State Hospitals felt the 
same assurance, to the extent of being willing to help carry out 
the plan. Most psychiatrists are agreed that trained women can 
help them; not as nurses but as recorders, as interviewers, as 
social adjusters, so to speak, if they are “hospital-broke” and 
have a good general understanding of the nerve-strained man’s 
outlook on life and of the psychiatrist’s outlook upon the nervous 
patient. 

But some psychiatrists go much farther than others in estimat- 
ing the extent and value of the assistance that they hope thus 
to secure. Dr. L. Pierce Clark of New York has stated that 
with the help of an adequate force of trained psychiatric aides 
he can treat 300 cases simultaneously, whereas alone he could not 
handle one-tenth that number. Dr. Clark is a member of the 
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National Committee for Mental Hygiene which furnished a special 
coramittee for the Smith College project, of which special com- 
mittee he is also a member, with Dr. E. E. Southard, of Boston, 
Wm. L. Russell of New York, Walter L. Fernald of Waverly, 
and President W. A. Neilson of Smith College. Recently, in 
speaking of the school, Dr. Clark said: “In my opinion 2000 
women such as are being trained here at Smith could be used to 
advantage right now in army camps and army psychiatric hospitals 
and in civilian psychiatric hospitals, which are running very short- 
handed because of the war. This is one way to reduce materially 
the shortage of 50,000 trained nurses that we are facing. Take 
away from nurses their non-nursing functions and give these to 
women who can be sufficiently trained medically and mentally 
im ix of eight months. 

“Now that psychiatry has practically taken over criminology, 
se that they seem synonymous terms, and the psychology of crime 
ig systematically studied both in schools for social workers and 
in penitentiaries like Sing Sing, the psychiatrist must have aides. 
The war situation makes this need particularly urgent.” 

Dr. Clark is an extreme believer in the possibilities of the 
psychiatric aide—or the mental hygiene aide, or physchiatric social 
worker—call her what you will. He has a very magnetic person- 
ality, and could no doubt use a larger staff of aides more effectually 
than could a psychiatrist with less mangnetism, less optimism, and 
less executive ability. 

Dr. George Kirby, formerly of Ward’s Island and now in 
France, was much interested in the Smith College plan, but a 
little sceptical of its practicability, because of the mass of 
medical details to be mastered, which were likely to overwhelm the 
lay mind. Dr. Kirby’s doubt is interesting because it is a specialist's 
wording of the natural doubt that would arise in the mind of the 
plain man: On paper the experiment sounds well, but will it 
work? Can young women with or without experience as social 
workers be taught the facts they need for dealing effectively with 
nervous patients in two months, and in six more be given practice 
requisite to make them useful in helping doctors to help nerve- 
wrecked men back to health and happiness and usefulness in a 
world of busy, heedless, inconsiderate people—tactless friends, 
hard-hearted families, ruthless employers? 

It is of course too soon to settle this question, but a visit to 
the school, an examination of its work, and an inspection of its 
student body answered it for Dr. Kirby. The summer school 
faculty, without exception, feel that their summer has been profitably 
spent. The students, who represent 20 states and Ontario, and 
19 colleges, whose ages range from 19 to 46, and whose social 
service runs the gamut from nothing to a wide experience—in 
the special psychiatric field—the 65 graduates of the academic 
course are all pleased with their summer’s study, and anxious to 
complete the practice period and go to work. The earnestness and 
enthusiasm of these young women through a period not normally 
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devoted to a “stiff” course in an esoteric subject, is the best possible 
testimony to the sound basis behind the Smith College experiment. 

As has been stated, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene gave the school scientific backing. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, through the approval of the chief of the psychiatric 
division, gave it practical backing: the S. G. O. wanted ten psychiat- 
ric aides last June, and promises to use a certain number of 
the school’s graduates when available. The Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital agreed to plan the course and to carry on the technical 
psychiatric courses, which were outside the province of the College. 
The Northampton State Hospital promised clinics. Smith College 
lent such of its resources as could be utilized and its prestige as 
an educator of women to the plan. The combination of these 
elements naturally attracted women of the right type, while the 
fact that the announcement of the course happened to coincide with 
the height of the German drive of last May and June added a 
sombre emphasis to a plan for aiding shell-shocked soldiers. Young 
women read of this new way of being of service in military and 
civil hospitals, in out-patient clinics, or in bureaus of reconstruction 
and reémployment, and many of them felt that here lay their 
greatest chance to be of service, at a moment when no patriotic 
woman had any other paramount desire. Furthermore the course 
did not involve a two or three years’ training, which many women 
cannot afford; eight months, or less for a trained social worker, 
were all that was required in the way of study and practice. So, 
although the College had not been able to make its positive decision 
in favor of the plan till what seemed like a dangerously late date, 
many more candidates of promise appeared than Miss Jarrett, 
chief of social service at the Boston Psychopathic and director of the 
school, felt it wise to accept. Sixty-five of these women took 
the course, which ran from July 8th to August 31st. Then the 
students, with the exception of two or three of much experience 
in social work among nervous patients, went immediately to clinics 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for practice 
work, which will occupy six months more. 

The object of the academic training—the part of the course 
with which Smith College was most vitally concerned—was, in the 
words of Professor F. Stuart Chapin, of Smith College, in charge 
of the sociology course in the summer school, “to give solid scientific 
training for the humanitarian task of rehabilitating shell-shock 
victims.” To this end three main courses were offered: one in 
sociology, including social case work; one in psychology, including 
mental testing; and one in social psychiatry—that is, the methods 
of social rehabilitation of nervous patients—planned by Dr. Edith 
Spaulding of Bedford Hills Reformatory. She arranged a series 
of lectures by eminent alienists on the treatment of various forms 
of nervous disease, and herself delivered what might be called link- 
lectures, to bind together the individual contributions of men of 
— schools and opinions into a broadly conceived and unified 
whole. 
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The same unification, Mr. Chapin thinks, has been achieved 
by the course as a whole. “I believe also,” he adds, “that the 
students have acquired a sane perspective which will serve as an 
excellent balance-wheel to their efforts in dealing with the mentally 
abnormal.” 

The acqirement of this sane perspective, the added poise, the 
steadied nerves, after eight weeks of highly intensive study in an 
unfamiliar field, which many visitors to the school and the school 
faculty have alike noticed in the student body, is indeed a high 
tribute to the—shall we say cultural ?—value of the Smith College 
war emergency training course. The students have kept their 
heads, worked hard, taken difficulties in good part, and in general 
justified both the director’s choice of them and their choice of the 
course. 

The final test of the course as a war emergency measure— 
a cog in the reconstruction machine—has yet to come. But every 
bit of news from the six reconstruction aides at Base Hospital 117, 
every article—and our periodical literature is full of them—that 
witnesses to the newly-awakened interest in mental hygiene, which 
might be as well called nerve-hygiene, every new war-strain in 
the way of enduring, working, giving, saving, that is put upon us, 
leaves the psychiatric social worker with a bigger war job on 
her hands, and a bigger peace future ahead of her. 

The training at Smith College, being experimental, may not 
have developed the full possibilities of its basic idea, but it has 
surely popularized that idea. Smith College may well be proud to 
have made a beginning in the task of training women to under- 
stand and to help the mentally sick, the nervously strained, the 
persons, be they soldier or civilian, who have found life too much 
for them and “gone under.” The women at Northampton this 
summer want to help intelligently; they act as if they could do 
so. Certainly they are worth trying out. Even the conservative 
S. G. O. thinks so. Smith College and the world of college women 
will await results with interest. 
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The American Council on Education has _ recently 
created a new committee on War Service Training for 
Women College Students, with Miss Elizabeth Kemper 

Adams, chief of the Professional Sec- 
War Service Train- tion of the United States Employment 
ing for Women. Service as chairman. The other members 
College Students. of the committee are: Dr. Samuel R. 
Capen, U. S. Bureau of Education, member Educational 
Advisory Board, War Department Committee on Education 
and Special Training for the Student Army Training Corps; 
Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, Committee 
on Public Information, History and Government; Dean Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, Columbia University ; 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
U. S. Food Administration, National Research Council, Biol- 
ogy; Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, Executive Secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae; Dr. Herbert Moody, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, War Industries Board, Chem- 
ical Division, Chemistry. 

The Committee has already held meetings in Washington 
and has made a brief preliminary survey of the fields of war 
service for which college women are needed or for which 
women might be trained if the colleges found it possible to 
cooperate. While the need for trained women in almost all of 
the government bureaus is urgent, the situation in Washington 
shifts with such kaleidoscopic rapidity that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the heads of the bureaus to tell today what sorts of 
workers or how many of any given type will be needed a 
month hence or six months hence. This uncertainty makes it 
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extraordinarily difficult for any agency, such as the new Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education, to render effect- 
ive assistance either in recruiting trained workers for immed- 
iate service or in enlisting candidates for training and in mobi- 
lizing the resources of the colleges for supplying the training 
needed. 

One clear call has, however, reached the Committee and it 
has undertaken to transmit it on the one hand to the colleges 
which must supply the training, and on the other to the 
young women of the country who must furnish the raw 
material to be trained. It could hardly have ventured, how- 
ever, to undertake the task had it not felt certain that it could 
rely on the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, with its machin- 
ery, national in scope, to carry its message in both directions. 

The call comes from the Surgeon General’s Office for 15,000 
more pupil nurses in the hospital training schools before next 
July. The letter which the Committee on War Service Train- 
ing for Women College Students has already sent out to a 
long list of colleges sets forth the plan which the Committee 
has adopted for securing the cooperation of the colleges in 
relieving the hospital training schools of as much as possible 
of their academic burden. 

The letter is inserted here in full in order that all of our 
members may know exactly what is contemplated. Before 
this can be printed a copy of it will have gone to all of our 
branches with a request for their cooperation and special direc- 
tions as to how to proceed. If, however, the Association is to 
meet effectively the expectations of the Committee, we shall 
have to have the cooperation of all of our general members as 
well. The letter follows: 


To the Faculties and Boards of Trustees of Colleges and 
Universities : 

The American Council on Education has just received 
from the Surgeon General of the War Department a letter 
expressing his hearty approval of a suggestion contained in a 
telegram from the President of Vassar College, urging the 
establishing of intensive pre-nursing courses at higher educa- 
tional institutions for the purpose of assisting the civilian and 
army hospital training schools to meet the overwhelming 
demand for adequately trained nurses. In transmitting this 
telegram to the Council, the Surgeon General writes: 


“I desire not only to express my entire approval of the plan 
presented through this telegram but my conviction that it will provide 
a most effective means of meeting a great emergency. The establish- 
ing by all institutions equipped to carry on the scientific courses of 
the three months’ intensive preparation in nursing as presented by 
the Vassar plan would make available a group of highly prepared 
young women who could be rapidly advanced in the practical nursing 
field; and not only in the civil hospitals, but through the recently 
established Army School of Nursing, in the military hospitals in this 
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country, and, if the need increases, overseas. We could immediately 
place many hundreds of such students, if otherwise qualified for 
admission, in a valuable field of experience for them, and where they 
could at once render a much needed service to our sick and wounded 
men. 


“It is my understanding that through the machinery of the Coun- 
cil, the necessary information can be issued to the universities and 
colleges that might be interested in this project, but if in any way 
this office can further it, I beg you will command me, for I believe 
no field at this moment can more justly command the services of our 
young women—especially those young women whose mental ability 
and character have been subjected to the testing and development of 
college life. 


“T have the honor to be, 
Very sincerely yours, 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General, 
By Robert E. Noble, 
Brigadier General, M. C., U. S. A.” 


Present Emergency in Nursing 


The Surgeon General has called for 50,000 nurses for the 
Army by January, 1919. It is estimated that there are prob- 
ably not more than 80,000 fully trained nurses in the United 
States at the present time. The effect on the nursing profes- 
sion of conscripting considerably more than half of the total 
number will be disastrous if effective measures are not imme- 
diately taken to meet the situation. 

The training resources of the hospitals are taxed to their 
utmost capacity. If the educational institutions could by add- 
ing their teaching and laboratory facilities to those of the hos- 
pitals relieve the latter of a considerable part of the pre-nurs- 
ing training, the number of pupil nurses on active duty in the 
hospitals could be much more rapidly increased, thus relieving 
a large number of fully trained nurses for duty at the front. 
Moreover, the authorities in nursing education believe that it 
will be especially advantagous for the pupil nurses to have 
received their training in science in the colleges. 


The Vassar Plan 


The Committee on War Service Training for Women 
College Students, of the American Council on Education, 
believes that excellent pre-nursing courses could be established 
immediately in a considerable number of our higher educa- 
tional institutions, following with some modifications the plan 
so successfully carried out in the summer training camp at 
Vassar College and in somewhat different form at several 
other institutions. The Vassar plan was formally approved 
by the Committee on Nursing of the General Medical Board 
of the Council of National Defense and by the American Red 
Cross. The curriculum was drawn up by the National League 
of Nursing Education. The School has also had the unqual- 
ified endorsement of the American Nurses’ Association and of 
the American Association for Public Health Nursing. 
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The course consisted of twelve weeks’ work divided into two 
terms of six weeks each. Instruction was given in the following 
subjects: 


Anatomy and physiology 60 hours 
Bacteriology ~~ |” 
Chemistry 48 “ 
Hygiene and sanitation 30 C* 
Elementary materia medica 24 =“ 
Nutrition and cookery 60 “ 
Psychology and sociology of nursing a |” 
History and ethics of nursing 30.“ 


Elementary nursing and hospital economy 
(with dummies, model ward, etc.) 60 “ 
Special lectures -_ * 
A strict regime comparable to that of the best hospitals was 


maintained and regular physical exercise was required of all stu- 
dents. 


The Proposed Pre-nursing Courses 


The Committee of the Council would suggest to institutions 
undertaking the establishing of such intensive pre-nursing courses 
that the general plan pursued at Vassar be followed, though cer- 
tain aspects of it will of necessity be modified. In cases where 
institutions otherwise well equipped might find it difficult or im- 
possible to provide training in elementary materia medica or in 
elementary nursing, these courses might be postponed until the 
pupil nurse enters the hospital, provided additional work equiva- 
lent in amount were given in some of the other subjects. 

It is not proposed that these pupil nurses shall be recruited 
from college graduates only, though of course college graduates 
would be gladly received. The best hospital training schools and 
also the Army School of nursing require at least a high school 
education or its equivalent, and this must be the minimum re- 
quirement. The Army School of Nursing requires that the can- 
didates shall be between the ages of 21 and 35 years of age, and 
that they shall present evidence of excellent physical health. The 
Committee believes that all women admitted to the pre-nursing 
courses should be at least twenty years old. It is not proposed to 
recruit the candidates from the students already registered for 
other courses in the colleges but from among the graduates of 
secondary schools or graduates of colleges not now in other 
fields of useful service. It is also proposed especially to avoid 
as far as possible recruiting from the teaching profession. 

These pupil nurses will be received in groups or units of at 
least twenty each for twelve weeks of intensive training, after 
which they will be immediately assigned to approved hospital 
training schools and their places will be taken by new units. The 
courses offered them in the colleges, though necessarily of a con- 
densed character, should require at least the same standard of 
work as those for which academic credit is given in the regular 
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courses. The Council offers its cooperation in securing the 
affiliation of these pre-nursing courses with approved civilian hos- 
pital training schools and with the Army School of Nursing. 

Students satisfactorily completing the college pre-nursing 
courses will be given credit in the nurses training schools in pro- 
portion to the amount of their previous academic training. Grad- 
uates of accredited colleges who have not hitherto had the neces- 
sary preliminary training in science will, on the completion of 
the pre-nursing course, receive nine months credit in the training 
schools. College training without graduation will be credited in 
accordance with its character and amount. All other accepted 
candidates will receive three months credit for the intensive 
course. It is of course understood that graduates of accredited 
colleges who have had the necessary scientific training will be 
given nine months’ credit in the training schools without attend- 
ance on the pre-nursing courses. 


The Council Offers its Cooperation 


The American Council on Education with the above authori- 
zation of the Surgeon General is prepared to cooperate with edu- 
cational institutions in establishing these pre-nursing courses, and 
to assist in recruiting students properly qualified to undertake this 
training. It should be clearly understood, of course, that neither 
the Council nor the Surgeon General can assume any financial 
obligation. You are urgently requested to inform the committee 
at once whether your institution could undertake to establish such 
courses. The necessity for immediate action is urgent. ‘The 
casualty lists of American soldiers and sailors are close to 1000 
a day, and doubtless will increase rapidly in the near future. It 
is estimated that to meet the need even in part it will be necessary 
to send into these pre-nursing courses by the first of October, at 
least 2000 pupil nurses, and that these must be followed in three 
months by 4000 more, and in another three months by 5000 
This gives some idea of the pressing necessity for relieving the 
civilian and army hospital training schools through the assistance 
of our educational institutions. The Council feels that in carry- 
ing out this request you will be aiding in a most vital way the 
military program of the Government. 

A sub-committee on Special Training for Nursing has been 
appointed by the Council as follows: Mrs. John W. Blodgett, 
Vassar Board of Trustees, Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee for the Vassar Training Camp; Miss Annie W. Goodrich, 
Dean of Army School of Nursing, Miss M. Adelaide Nutting, 
chairman on the Committee on Nursing, General Medical Board, 
Council of National Defense; Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, Executive 
Secretary, Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Since the need for prompt action is imperative, if the first 
2000 recruits are to begin their training by the first of October. 
institutions that can comply with this request at once are asked 
to reply by telegraph. Colleges and Universities that wish to look 
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more fully into the matter of curriculum before replying are 
advised to consult the Standard Curriculum for Schools of Nurs- 
ing prepared by the Committee on Education of the National 
League of Nursing Education and published by the Waverly 
Press of Baltimore. A pamphlet prepared by the Committee on 
Nursing of the General Medical Board of the Council of National 
Defense bearing on this subject will be sent you in a few days. 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly will act as executive secretary for the 
sub-committee on Special Training for Nursing and all commun- 
ications on this subject should be addressed to him at 309 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
THE AMERICAN CouNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Donald J. Cowling, President. 
Elizabeth Kemper Adams, 
Chairman of the Committee on War Service 
Training for Women College Students. 


Securing the cooperation of the colleges is, however, only 
half of the undertaking, perhaps the easier half. There must 
be not only laboratories ready to be used and faculties willing 

to teach but also pupils ready to use them and willing 
Our to be taught. For this the committee is placing its 
Task. reliance solely and confidently on the Association. It 

believes that not only can the college women of the 
country recruit from among high school graduates the necessary 
number of pupil nurses for these college pre-nursing units, but that 
through their careful and intelligent selection of the candidates 
the present enormous waste due to rejection of candidates 
after a more or less extended probation can be eliminated. It 
has been found by the Army School of Nursing that out of 
those who have applied on their own initiative and those who 
have been recruited in various ways fully fifty per cent must 
be rejected as in some way unfit for the service. It is obvious 
that if these rejected candidates have already received a month 
or two of training before rejection, the government and the 
civilian hospitals cooperating in this work have suffered in 
the aggregate an appalling loss. The Committee believes that 
by putting the recruiting into the hands of a group like ours a 
very large proportion of this rejection can be done at the 
source of supply; that the intensive prenursing courses in the 
colleges with the standards required will again sift the mater- 
ial pretty thoroughly; and that the supply ultimately reaching 
the hospitals will suffer little further diminution at the end of 
the probationary period. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have no means of 
getting this call for service to our general members more 
quickly. This is written on the 10th of September. The letter 
to the colleges went out yesterday. It is of course impossible 
to know at this moment which of them can organize such 
courses by the first of October nor with what requirements in 
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the matter of tuition, etc. As fast as this information is 
received it will be sent on to the branches with full directions 
as to the methods of recruiting, requirements, quota needed 
from each district, etc. It is obvious that we shall have to 
depend upon the branches to secure the first quota of 2000 
by October first. We sincerely hope, however, that all of our 
general members will do their share in supplying the January 
and April quotas. Every member is urged to volunteer her 
services for this work and to put herself at once in touch 
with the central office in order that all the necessary informa- 
tion may be sent her as fast as it becomes available. State and 
county directors of the work will be appointed as rapidly as 
possible. We should be glad to have you volunteer your serv- 
ices. This is a call for war service and demands that we lay 
aside all false modesty, look ourselves squarely in the face, 
determine what we are good for, and offer ourselves for that 
work. If there ever was a place for the shrinking-violet type of 
person who waits for her powers to be discovered, that place has 
disappeared. 

This is only the first of a series of calls from the American 
Council on Education, asking the colleges to supply special 
training for women to enable them to meet war needs. There is 
no other organization in the country to which it should be able 
to look with equal confidence for assistance. Our power of per- 
formance will certainly be judged by the effectiveness with 
which we meet this demand. 


It is to meet such calls as this for war service that will 
inevitably cost money and that can be performed so well by 
no other organization, that we are justified in calling upon 

our members to cooperate in filling the war chest. 

The Those who have read the minutes of the April 
War Chest. meeting of the Council in the June issue of the 

Journal have doubtless already noted the motion 
passed there to request the branches to double their contribu- 
tions to the national Association and suggesting that this 
request be met so far as possible by doubling the membership. 

To the national Association there would have been a 
larger immediate financial gain in securing from the branches 
a doubled contribution without a doubled membership, since to 
each member more than half of her total contribution is 
returned directly in the form of the Journal. Unquestionably, 
however, our ability to render effective war service is depend- 
ent at least as much upon our ability to command the assist- 
ance of a larger proportion of the college women of the 
country in our undertakings as upon our ability to finance 
them. There is no question whatever that with the enthusias- 
tic cooperation of our present members our membership could 
be doubled or trebled within a year. With every increment of 
membership both the cost of maintaining the central office and 
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the cost of the Journal grow relatively less, so that a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the total income of the Asso- 
ciation is released for the work which the organization was 
formed to carry on. This fact should be constantly kept in 
mind in every drive for membership. Not only are you 
strengthening the branches and your local work. You are 
also contributing directly and in increasing proportion to the 
national work of the Association. 

The lists of 1918 graduates with a letter to membership 
chairmen suggesting plans for the membership drive went out 
to the branches in August in order to allow plenty of time 
for organizing the work. The results of the efforts of the 
branches are awaited with much eagerness. 

This number of the Journal gives us, however, our first 
opportunity to reach our general members with the request 
that each of them should begin thinking of herself as a center 
of A. C. A. influence. Many of our general members are 
living in communities where a branch is an easy possibility. 
There is the requisite number of eligible persons, there is need 
of the kind of work that our branches can do and are doing. 
All that is lacking is the willingness of some one to take the 
initiative. The central office has tried to make the formation 
of branches as easy as possible. A model branch constitution 
with all necessary information as to how to proceed will be 
sent to any member who thinks she sees the possibility of 
forming a branch, and everything possible will be done to 
facilitate the work. 

Where general members are quite isolated they must 
know a considerable number of college women elsewhere who 
are not members of the Association and who could easily be 
induced to join if personally appealed to by someone whom 
they know. If each of our general members would undertake to 
secure even one new member this year it would mean much 
in the aggregate. We should be glad to supply to every gen- 
eral member who will undertake to send them out with her 
personal appeal all the circulars of information and application 
blanks that she can use. 


Washington has issued a call for trained women as editorial 
or research assistants at salaries of from $1200 to $1500. ‘These 
women should have received training in history and economics 
equivalent at least to that required for the Master’s degree. They 
are to be used by the Historical Branch of the Economic Section 
of the War Department. Applications should be made to Frederic 


L. Paxon, Major U. S. A., Chief, Economic Section, Historical 
Branch. 
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PATRIOTIC EDUCATION WORK AMONG ' THE 
BRANCHES 


Editor’s Note: 

Our branches are better at doing than they are at reporting their 
doing. Inquiries about patriotic literature, etc., apologies for delayed 
correspondence due to the pressure of patriotic education work, 
appeals for suggestions as to ways of meeting some difficulty that has 
arisen in connection with the local work, all indicate that many 
branches that have made no report of their activities are hard at work 
at the task. The reports that have come in are most interesting. It is 
impossible to do more than cull bits from here and there in the hope 
that they may convey some suggestion of the contribution that is 
actually being made through the A. C. A. to this vitally important 
task of bringing home to the people the meaning of the war. We 
urgently request every branch that has been engaged in this work to 
send in a report as soon as possible and to make these reports as sug- 
gestive as possible to other branches. 


The Albany Branch initiated the work of patriotic educa- 
tion in Albany County. It has a regularly organized speakers’ 
bureau which sends out speakers independently and also pro- 
vides them for the Patriotic League. Speeches have been made 
to advance the Liberty Loan campaigns in addition to many 
talks on such subjects as “German Intrigue,” “Loyalty and 
Disloyalty,” and “The Need for Americanization.” 


The Atlantic City Chapter has established a Three Minute 
Speakers’ Bureau from which twenty-eight women were sent 
out to aid in the Third Liberty Loan Drive. 


The Boston Branch sent out a questionnaire to all of its 
members, as a result of which about fifty members have regis- 
tered with the speakers’ bureau at the State House. 


The Buffalo Branch maintains an active speakers’ bureau 
which aids all the local drives, and also works for Americaniza- 
tion and civic education. 


The newly formed Ithaca Branch almost before it had 
completed its organization as a branch organized a speakers’ 
bureau, placing its speakers at the service of the County Coun- 
cil of Defense. It has furnished the speakers for the 
Council’s work of organizing community councils in the rural 
districts throughout the county. 


The Chicago Branch cooperates with the Woman’s Com- 
mittee in the work of patriotic education, furnishing speakers 
on demand. They have been dealing particularly with the sub- 
jects of prohibition and ward organization, as well as promot- 
ing all the special drives. 


The Connecticut Branch cooperates with the Woman’s 
Committee in maintaining a speakers’ bureau and in holding 
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training classes for speakers in New Haven and in Hartford. 
They have formed an organization of “Minute Women,” a 
ward organization for effectively aiding local drives. 


The Columbus Branch provides speakers for the Woman’s 
Committee. In addition to speeches on general patriotic sub- 
jects, many talks have been given before rural audiences to 
promote the organization of branches of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee in townships and counties. 


The Detroit Branch held a mass meeting of the college 
women of the city at which between two and three hundred 
college women volunteered their services as speakers. Through 
the efforts of the local A. C. A. a catalogue was made listing 
these volunteers so that they might be used by the various 
patriotic organizations of the city. 


The Duluth Branch enrolls in its speakers’ bureau not only 
members of the A. C. A., but other women who are experi- 
enced speakers. Because of the large foreign population in and 
about Duluth, it has been planned to enroll also a few loyal 
and intelligent foreign-born women, particularly from among 
the Finns, Swedes, Norwegians and Poles. These women can 
act as interpreters when necessary and some Swedes and Nor- 
wegians can probably be secured who can themselves make 
speeches to their people. 


The War Committee of the Elmira Branch has made many 
short speeches on war service topics before factory employees, 


in the local theaters and churches and at patriotic meetings in 
the City Hall. 


The Honolulu College Club Branch of the A. C. A. has a 
regularly organized committee of eleven who have signified 
their willingness to speak on patriotic subjects. The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Woman’s Committee arranges the 
time, place and subject for such speeches. Several meetings 
have been held in schoolhouses in cooperation with the Board 
of Education. Patriotic programs were arranged, and the par- 
ents of the children were invited. The children sang patriotic 
songs, and speeches were made on food conservation, Red 
Cross work, etc. 

Speeches were made also at the regular meetings of 
clubs throughout the city—clubs of Honolulu’s most highly 
cultured women, and others made up of women speaking only 
foreign tongues such as Japanese, Chinese and Korean and 
before whom the services of an interpreter were necessary. 

Lodge meetings and church organizations were also 
addressed, and in the Third Liberty Loan Drive noon-day 
speeches were made in the business section. 
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The Kalamazoo Branch maintains no speakers’ bureau of 
its own but provides speakers for the Woman’s Committee. 


The Committee on Patriotic Education of the Kansas City 
Branch gave talks at the local industrial plants, sending out 
speakers according to a schedule arranged by the Y. W. C. A. 
About 4,000 people were reached in this way. Patriotic pro- 
grams were also given in the surrounding rural communities, 
this work being carried on under the auspices of the local Red 
Cross. 


The Lafayette Branch furnished four-minute speakers for 
a very successful War Stamp Drive. 


The Lincoln Branch has established a speakers’ bureau 
which works entirely under the direction of the Woman’s 
Committee. ~=s 


The speakers’ bureau of the Los Angeles Branch has been 
turned over to the local branch of the American Red Cross. 
About fifty of the members are making speeches, some of them 
speaking two or three times a day during the various drives. 


The speakers’ bureau of the Madison Branch is so organ- 
ized that its members may be sent in troupes, talks being 
interspersed with various forms of entertainment. To this end 
registrants sign up for music and readings as well as for speak- 
ing. In this way an entire evening’s entertainment of a patri- 


otic nature can be furnished to clubs, churches or rural com- 
munities. 


The Milwaukee Branch provides speakers for the National 
League for Women’s Service and for the County Council of 
Defense. Forty members are engaged in this work, making 
approximately two hundred speeches a month. In addition to 
speeches at factories, women’s clubs, churches, etc., food con- 
servation talks and demonstrations have been given in schools, 
stores and homes ranging from the houses of the very wealthy 
to little cottages on the outskirts of the city. 


The Minnesota Branch has a large and unusually active 
speakers’ bureau. Over 6100 speeches have been made during 
the spring and summer before women’s clubs, Red Cross units 
and audiences composed of foreigners. A specialty was made 
of talks with lantern slides on American history and govern- 
ment for foreigners. The branch also furnished a patriotic 
food column in the programs of three of the leading theatres, 
This was so successful that they have been requested to repeat 
the column this coming winter in forty programs, enlarging the 
scope of their material to include all forms of conservation. 
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The Oberlin Branch initiated the work of patriotic educa- 
tion in its community. It maintains a regularly organized 
speakers’ bureau and has also provided speakers for the bureau 
organized by Oberlin College. 


The Omaha Branch provides speakers for the Department 
of Public Speaking, Council of Defense. Speakers have talked 
to the students of the local high schools urging the need of 
proper training through education for future service to the 
nation. 


The Oshkosh Branch has no speakers’ bureau but individ- 
ual members have been speaking in behalf of the work for 
French orphans. Others have given educational talks on war 
subjects to the young people of the city. 


The Pittsburgh Branch maintains a large and active speak- 
ers’ bureau. Under the Educational Department of the Wom- 
an’s Committee individual members of the branch, in co-oper- 
ation with women from other organizations, have organized a 
short term training class in public speaking. Lectures were 
given by professional speakers on subjects connected with 
public speaking and the proper use of the voice, and two 
classes a week were devoted to personal drill and criticism. A 
list of available speakers has been compiled and these women 
have traveled alloverthe county, speaking at community meet- 
ings, schools and clubs. 

The experiment was tried of selecting leaders and sending 
them to such rural communities as the County School Office 
approved, to meet once a week for a period of four or five 
weeks, with the teachers and patrons who were interested, to 
review briefly the history of the war and our entry into it, and 
to talk over the events of the war from week to week with the 
aid of maps, the idea being to stimulate an intelligent interest, 
and to try to keep up with the march of events. The leaders 
felt that they themselves benefited very much by this, and the 
County School Office reports that they consider the experiment 
well worth while and would like to have it extended. 


The Providence Branch has an active bureau with over 
ninety registrants. In addition to the speakers themselves, two 
large committees have been appointed to train the speakers 
and to collect data and prepare speeches. 


The Pueblo Branch has a committee which works 
under the direction of the County Chairman of the 
Council of National Defense in the work of supplying speakers 
to rural communities. 


Members of the Sioux City Branch held a «class at Morn- 
ingside College for the preparation of college girls who were 
going out into the farming communities for the summer, fitting 
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them to do educational work along the line of food conserva- 
tion. At a meeting of all the district chairman, the presi- 
dent of the branch told them that these young girls would 
be prepared to make four-minute talks, and asked for 
their co-operation in getting audiences for them. Each girl 
was also given a letter of introduction to the county chairman 
of the county in which she was to work, stating that she was 
qualified to give four-minute talks, to demonstrate war foods 
or both. 

A class was also organized for training women speakers 
with the definite end in view of being able to provide speak- 
ers, wherever needed, to speak on any phase of war propa- 
ganda. This class was open to any woman in the city, whether 
a member of the Association or not. 


The Syracuse Branch maintains no regular speakers’ 
bureau but assists in the work of patriotic education through 
the Women Citizens’ Committee of Fifty. 


Ten members of the St. Paul Branch received instruction 
in public speaking from a university professor. They formed a 
unit of the Ramsey County Woman’s War Organization and 
spoke extensively throughout the county both on general patri- 
otic subjects and for special drives. They co-operated with the 
Minnesota Branch in speaking work and in furnishing material 
for the theatre programs. 


The speakers’ bureau of the Toledo Branch was organized 
at the request of both the state president and the Toledo pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. A committee of ten was promptly selected and 
immediately sent leters to the presidents of the Federated 
Clubs of Toledo, asking them to list their speaking material 
with it. Through this means, through personal knowledge, 
and by keeping an ear to the ground for news of women gifted 
in presenting messages, the committee in about two weeks’ 
time had a bureau of one hundred forty women, capable of 
addressing all types of people from the cultured to the igno- 
rant. 

Four days after its organization, the speakers’ bureau 
took charge of a whirlwind Cantonment Library Drive, send- 
ing its speakers to the various women’s clubs and the Red 
Cross auxiliaries. The result was that the books for the sol- 
diers literally poured into the library. 

At once calls for speakers came from the suburbs and the 
various townships for talks upon ‘Food Conservation” and 
demonstrations, “Child Welfare,” “Red Cross,” “War Gar- 
dens,” “War Chest,” “Women in Industry,” “Standardization 
of Schools in War Time,” and general patriotic subjects such 
as “Reasons Why We Are at War with Germany,” “Women in 
War Work,” etc. 
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The numerous requests from the surrounding county added 
to those of Toledo literally swamped the ten members of the 
committee and made them realize their woeful lack of funds. 
The chairman and one of the members presented the situation 
to the Toledo Commerce Club. It was most cordial and placed 
at their disposal the services of a secretary and travelling 
expenses for the speakers. The Commerce Club has also mim- 
eographed most of the material sent to the speakers, an enor- 
mous task at times. The speakers’ bureau then added to its 
name the phrase “of the Commerce Club,” becoming The Col- 
legiate Alumnae Bureau of Women Speakers of the Commerce 
Club, Council of National Defense. 

The committee had twotraining classes for the speakers on 
child welfare. Thirty-seven successful mothers, mothers of 
several healthy children, were addressed by a leading child spe- 
cialist on the feeding of children from two to six years old. 
One of Toledo’s foremost food conservationists then placed 
them in the schools before audiences of mothers. During the 
talks the proper diets for children were demonstrated. An 
authority on children’s diseases instructed the speakers’ bureau 
on child welfare in general. The Toledo Child Welfare Plan 
with an explanation of the government weighing and measur- 
ing cards for babies was presented before the bureau and some 
definite, helpful public-speaking instruction was given. Thus 
trained, these speakers then reached all groups of women, Red 
Cross, clubs, churches and social gatherings. 

For the next drive, “Need for Nurses,” the Council of 
National Defense held a rally with out-of-town speakers, and 
the Bureau attended in a body. Later, wherever there was a 
call, speakers on this subject were sent out. 

Fifteen members of the bureau digested the information in 
the pamphlets of the Toledo Consumers’ League. Then the 
president of the Toledo Consumers’ League, who is an active 
A. C. A. member, addressed them on “Women in Industry.” 
They are now giving intensive talks and incorporating that 
subject in their general patriotic addresses wherever possible. 

The material for the speakers has come from various 
sources: the Committee on Public Information; carefully pre- 
pared bibliography of magazines and books at the public 
library,and speakers, local, national and international, including 
Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, the only woman on the Belgian Relief 
Committee, and Miss Helen Fraser. 

In September, the Council of National Defense put at the 
disposal of the bureau a volunteer motor squad of sixty 
machines, one for each morning and each afternoon in the 
month. 


The Washington (D. C.) Branch has a large and active speak- 
ers’ bureau with over one hundred registrants. One of their unique 
lines of work has been to bring home to people in boarding 
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houses the necessity for food conservation. Because of the 
great number of war workers in Washington the city is full of 
boarding houses and the matter of making them comply with 
the food regulations proved a serious one. The managers of 
the boarding houses complained that their boarders were 
unwilling to eat food substitutes. So the Washington branch 
took up the matter by sending out people from the speakers’ 
bureau to go to these boarding houses and speak after dinner 
to the assembled groups of boarders on the necessity for food 
conservation and the requests of the food administration. 

In the State of Washington our sectional vice president of the 
North Pacific section was appointed chairman of educational propa- 
ganda under the Woman’s Committee and has depended 
mainly upon the college women of the state in organizing the 
work. Up to the middle of July twenty county chairman had 
been appointed. They were in close correspondence with the 
central committee at Seattle and the work was being rapidly 
extended. The four branches of the state had financed the 
work so far, though the committee had undertaken nothing 
that would cost much money. 


During the summer the central committee in Seattle car- 
ried out a plan that deserves to be widely copied. “We had a 
perfectly fine War Study Week on Bainbridge Island, across 
Puget Sound, last week,” writes Mrs. Carr. “A vacant cottage 
was used for the study sessions and reading room, a Norwegian 
woman gave us our meals at her house nearby, and the summer 
cottagers entertained us as far as beds were concerned. Our 
state chairman of speakers’ material led the discussion and held 
us down to work. She had it wonderfully well planned (Hard- 
ing’s outline and the government pamphlets plus outside reading 
and references), and we actually “boned”—studied a lot between 
sessions from 10:30 to 12:30 and from 3 to 5 each day from 
Monday through Friday. I never learned so much in one week 
in my life. No one has any idea how much meat there is in the 
government Red, White and Blue and Information Series who 
hasn’t studied them in some such way. The makeup of the 
class, which consisted of members of the state committee and 
others that we hope will lead classes and become speakers, was 
really remarkable. One was born in Constantinople, one in 
Germany near Poland, one belonged to a family that had left 
Alsace when it became German territory. Three had just taken 
a course in the Philosophy of War at the University. All were 
college graduates and knew how to study and enjoyed it. Of 
course we had lots of fun besides, and we became so well 
acquainted that we extended our stay over Friday evening and 
had “graduating exercises” which brought out some very clever 
foolery. History teachers are all familiar with the outline and 
the references and the same thing could be done in many places. 
We had three history teachers among us, counting the leader. 
We hope to start many such study circles in the state.” 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


The year just beginning for the Southern Association of 
College Women has the promise of being as full as the preced- 
ing one, and perhaps a little more definitely organized. All 
branches will continue to take the active part in war work 
which they began last year. While they subscribe to Liberty 
Loans and help in drives for Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other 
kindred activities, they will not forget that unless we are to become 
a nation not worth fighting for we must keep the schools and 
colleges fit. Miss Elizabeth Colton, President of the Southern 
Association of College Women, had this in mind when in an 
address at Norfolk, Virginia, recently, she said: 

“Our future work will continue to have as its leading 
object the informing of the public as to what constitutes a real 
college; but in order that we may do this more effectively, we 
are planning a comprehensive and far-reaching educational 
policy. Since the efforts of all educational agencies will be 
largely futile as long as our state legislatures make no distinc- 
tion in degree-granting privileges between institutions ade- 
quately equipped for college work and those whose whole 
library and laboratory equipment could be loaded on a wheel- 
barrow; and since the right to confer degrees comes from the 
legislature of a state; and since it is, therefore, the duty of the 
legislature to safeguard this right; the Southern Association of 
College Women is now making a definite appeal to all educa- 
tional agencies in the South and to all individuals interested in 
honest educational standards, asking for their co-operation in 
inducing the legislatures in every southern state to establish 
definite conditions on which alone charters may be secured, 
and to restrict by wise and careful enactment the right to 
confer degrees. 


“The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
South will, of course, be our strongest ally in this undertaking. 
The following Joint Committee of that association and ours 
has already been appointed for carrying out our plan to secure 
legislation safeguarding the granting of charters with degree- 
conferring privileges to nominal colleges: 


Executive Joint Committee 


Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Prof. Chas. G. Maphis, and Miss 
Elizabeth A. Colton, Secretary. 
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State Joint Committees 
Alabama: Principal J. T. Wright, Mobile University School; 
Mrs. Joseph Brevard Jones, Montgomery. 
Florida: Prof. W. S. Cawthorn, University of Florida; Miss 
Elsie Hoyt, Tampa. 
Georgia: Prof. J. S. Stewart, University of Georgia; Mrs. 
Newton Wing, Atlanta. 
Kentucky: President R. H. Crossfield, Transylvania College; 
Miss Frances Jewell, Lexington. 
Louisiana: President T. D. Boyd, Louisiana State University ; 
Miss Mary Leal Harkness, New Orleans. 
Maryland: President W. W. Guth, Goucher College; Miss 
Gertrude C. Bussey, Baltimore. 
Mississippi: Prof. J. Reece Lin, Millsaps College; Mrs. Robert 
B. Ricketts, Jackson. 
North Carolina: Prof. E. C. Brooks, Trinity College; Miss. 
Rosa C. Paschal, Raleigh. 
South Carolina: Prof. W. H. Hand, University of South Caro- 
lina; Miss Penelope McDuffie, Marion. 
Tennessee: Prof. Harry Clark, University of Tennessee; Miss 
Emily Dutton, Murfreesboro. 
Texas: President C. M. Bishop, Southwestern University; 
Miss Elizabeth West, San Antonio. 
Virginia: Prof. Chas G. Maphis, University of Virginia; Miss 
May L. Keller, Richmond. 

“The other members of the Virginia Joint Committee are: 
President R. E. Blackwell, representing the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges, and Miss Julia Graham Aunspaugh, repre- 
senting the recently organized Norfolk branch of our associ- 
ation. 


“All branches of our association will, of course, be repre- 
sented on the joint state committees, and all our members will 
be expected to use every possible opportunity to influence 
legislators from their respective communities to vote for our 
proposed educational bill.” 


The bill to which Miss Colton refers will make it impos- 
sible to charter institutions unless they have minimum require- 
ments in regard to endowments, equipment, entrance condi- 
tions, work for a degree, and faculty. In order to acquaint the 
public with the importance of the measure to be introduced, 
15,000 leaflets have been distributed by the S. A. C. W., giving 
the minimum requirements of standard colleges as set by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Letters from various standard colleges for women indicate 
that there will be full enrollments everywhere. There will be 
fewer irregular students, and endowment funds will not be 
suffered to lapse because of interest in other objects. 
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An item of great personal interest to southern college 
women is the announcement of the marriage of Miss Virginia 
Spotswood McKenney to Lieut. Robert Watson Claiborne, 
U. S. M. C., at Petersburg, Virginia, April 20th. Mrs. Clai- 
borne has been First Vice-President of the Association since 
the Washington meeting in 1917. 


CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


The fourth national conference of deans of women met with 
the National Education Association at Pittsburg, Pa., the first week 
in July with the beautiful women’s building, the Twentieth Century 
Club, as headquarters. The addresses and discussions centered 
around comparatively few topics. Emphasis was laid upon the 
necessity for the dean to fortify herself by a wide range of reading 
not only of modern books of national and professional interest, 
but of the enduring literature of the past so that she may have 
clearness of vision and steadiness of faith to help college women 
who are bearing so bravely their share of heartache, uncertainity, 
and trial of faith. 

Request had been made for the discussion of the possibility of 
mobilizing students for household and campus duties. It was shown 
that students have been doing a large amount of Red Cross work, 
of gardening, of canning, of dining room service, and have in other 
ways reduced the number of college employees. Dean Arnold, of 
Simmons College, in her address at luncheon on food conservation 
showed that, as the war must be won through democracy, the 
great need is that real conditions should be made known, and that 
there should be a willing mind to meet these conditions; that there 
must be a mobilization of mind, heart, and will power. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Martin of Ithaca, N. Y., urged that deans should not permit 
time and energy to be consumed in comparatively unimportant 
details to the neglect of the greater opportunities for the advance- 
men of women. 

There was considerable discussion of the more obvious duties 
of deans, and the related obligations of president and dean in 
matters of administration. Expression was given to the thought 
that the dean should he permitted to place emphasis where her 
natural and acquired ability best prepare her to serve, and that 
the province of both president and dean should be to disseminate 
enthusiasm, and impart inspiration. The principal subject discussed 
in the business meeting was the need of standardizing of the 
office of dean which now covers a wide field, academic, and non- 
academic. It was proposed that a step in this direction should be 
taken at the January meeting in Chicago. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Dean Kathryn Sisson-McLean, Ohio Wesleyan Univ.; vice- 
president, Dean Eva Johnston, Univ. of Missouri; secretary, Dean 
Anne Dudley Blitz, William Smith College; treasurer, Dean Rich- 
ards of the Minnesota State Normal School at Winona. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College. 

Since the publication of the announcement for 1918-1919, 
the Faculty of Barnard College has made important changes in 
the curriculum and, as a result of these, in the entrance 
requirements also. 

Only one degree, that of Bachelor of Arts, will in future 
be conferred under the Faculty of Barnard College. The 
3achelor of Science degree in Columbia University will hence- 
forth be given only for a professional or: semi-professional 
course in other schools of the University. The former A.B. 
and B.S. curricula have been amalgamated and altered. Begin- 
ning with the class entering in the fall of 1919, all candidates 
for the degree will be required to take 6 points (semester- 
hours) of English, 6 of mathematics, 6 of history, 3 of psy- 
chology, 3 of philosophy, 6 of economics, 6 in a laboratory 
course in a natural science, physical education work extending 
over the entire college course, and a course in voice training un- 
less they are specially exempted. Students entering with 2 or 
more units of Latin or Greek will be required to take 6 points of 
work in the Latin or Greek language, or in classical literature 
in translation, classical civilization, or the history, art or phi- 
losophy of classic times. Students entering without Latin or 
Greek will be required to take 8 points of the Latin or Greek 
language or 12 points of classical literature in translation, or 
classical civilization, history, art, or philosophy. Students will 
also be required, before being registered as seniors, to demon- 
strate a sound working knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man, and a knowledge of the elements of another foreign lan- 
guage, ancient or modern. There are also certain rules gov- 
erning the major subject and the distribution of elective 
courses. 

Beginning in September, 1919, the following subjects will 
be required of all candidates for admission: 3 units of English, 
3 of mathematics, 5 of foreign languages (of which at least 3 
must be in one language), and 4 elective units. This new set 
of required subjects will replace the lists formerly prescribed 
for the A.B., B.S., and General Two Years courses. The exam- 
ination requirements may be satisfied by either the Old Plan 
or the so-called New or Alternative Plan. 


The small Alumnae Co-operative Dormitory, at which 
thirteen students have been able to live for considerably icss 
than at the regular dormitory during the past two years, has 
been so successful that it is to be enlarged this fall. Five 
apartments have been rented opposite Brooks Hall, and it is 
hoped that thirty or forty students will be provided with com- 
fortable rooms and good food at a reasonable rate by doing 
about an hour’s light housework a day. 
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The Associate Alumnae have succeeded in raising over 
$50,000 for two Barnard units for overseas service, and in 
recruiting these groups from the ranks of the graduates. Four 
members of the Canteen Unit for service in Y. M. C. A. huts, 
and four of the Repatriation Unit which is to work under the 
Red Cross are already abroad, and the others are waiting for 
sailing orders. 


Boston University. 

To meet the urgent demand for trained women to fill the 
many vacancies caused by enlistments in the National Service, 
the College of Business Administration will give during the 
coming semester a number of intensive War Emergency 
Courses. These courses are designed to prepare for secretarial 
duties, civil service, retail store work, and accounting. 

The courses will begin the latter part of September and 
will run twelve weeks, three evenings a week. For those, how- 
ever, who wish to take final examinations with a special report 
to employers, an additional three weeks’ course will be provided 
including special lecture work, reading assignments, quizzes 
and final examinations. During the past year similar courses 
at the University were attended by 1,000 women. 

Dean Everett W. Lord of the College of Business Admin- 
istration has been appointed Federal Director of Employment 
of Massachusetts. He will, however, continue his duties as 
Dean of the College. By the terms of his appointment as 
Federal Director he has an alternate, Mr. B. Preston Clark. 

Boston University has received word from the War 
Department that it has been placed on the list of institutions 
in which will be organized an army training corps to be drilled 
by an army officer. 

The newly organized School of Education begins its work 
in September. This school includes the following departments: 
Public School Education and Administration; Religious Edu- 
cation; Missions, Social Service and Church Work; Training 
of Teachers in Commercial Subjects; Recreational Leadership. 


Bryn Mawr College. 

During the. summer Bryn Mawr has not lapsed into its 
usual state of complete repose but is carrying on certain activ- 
ities. One of the professors has been working with a small 
group of students im the chemical laboratory on a piece of 
government research, the department of Social Economy and 
Social Research has begun its course for industrial supervisors, 
and about twenty volunteer laborers have been engaged in 
work on the Bryan Mawr Patriotic Farm. 

The courses in Industrial Supervision are offered to meet 
the war emergency demand for employment managers, service 
or welfare superintendents, industrial superintendents of wom- 
en’s work, factory inspectors, investigators of industrial prob- 
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lems affecting women, industrial secretaries, and industrial 
group leaders. The War Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association voted a sum of money to enable Bryn 
Mawr College to train women to meet this demand, and the 
first group began their training in June. The course covers a 
period of eight months, part of which is spent in attending 
courses at Bryn Mawr College and part in field or pactice 
work in manufacturing establishments. A second group will begin 
training in October and a third group in February, 1919. Each 
group is to be composed of ten students. 

The Bryn Mawr Patriotic Farm makes its headquarters 
in the Baldwin School, the use of which has been given to 
them during the summer. The workers are cultivating over 
thirty acres in three plots, one on the school grounds, one on 
the College campus, and the third about a mile and a half in 
the country. They are raising vegetables for winter use for 
the College and school, are canning such vegetables as cannot 
be kept in other ways, and have developed a thriving retail 
huckster’s business in the neighborhood. The workers are 
recruited from the undergraduate students, alumnae, and 
friends, most of them volunteering for six weeks. 


University of Chicago. 

A review of the summer news of University of Chicago 
Alumnae is so overbalanced by the war-workers’ section that 
it seems timely to mention their names and occupations at 
some length. The list could be made never-ending were one 
to attempt mention of all our alumnae doing war-work in this 
country. For that reason and that alone, one is forced to 
include in the list in this issue only the names of those who 
either are overseas at this time, or expect to be in the immed- 
iate future. Anyone in possession of accurate information con- 
cerning an alumna not mentioned here will confer a favor if 
she will forward such information to the Chicago editor. 


Among the Canteen Workers 


Maude Radford Warren, 95, has been decorated by the 
French Government for Canteen work under fire. Affiliated 
with the Y. M. C. A., she was the first woman to reach the 
U. S. Marines in the heavy fighting around Chateau Thierry, 
where at the request of her commanding officer she brought 
food to the wounded night after night under fire. For this 
signal service she has been made a sergeant in the United 
States Army. 

Margaret Laing is a Red Cross Canteen Worker in the 
war zone northeast of Paris. 

Helen Hendricks, 08, is a Y.W.C.A. worker in France, 
present address not given. 

Alice Lee Herrick, 12, is a Canteen Worker for the Red 
Cross in the war zone, present address not known. 
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Lucia Parker, ’11, former Dean of girls at University High 
School, is the assistant director of organization of new Can- 
teens both in France and America, a responsible position which 
she has earned by long and efficient service. 

Ruth Agar, 14, has, after many delays owing to the fact 
that she has a brother in France, received her passports for 
France where she will serve as a Canteen Worker in a hostess 
hut. 

Betsy Blodgett, °18, has joined the Salvation Army in 
order to reach the Front by the shortest route. She expects to 
be at work behind the lines by October first. 


Among the Telephone Operators 


Margaret MacDonald, ’16, and Ruth Sheehy, ’16, are pre- 
paring to go to France as telephone operators on or around 
October Ist; they are at present engaged at the Bell Tel- 
ephone Offices in Chicago. 

Elsa Freeman, ’16, has already reached France, where she 
occupies a seat at the switchboard of a U. S. Army exchange. 

Phyllis Fay, 15, will leave in November either to be a tel- 
ephone operator in the war zone or to accompany Miss Wal- 
lace in her civilian relief work in the south of France. 


Among the Civilian Relief Workers 


Miss Elizabeth Wallace of the Romance Department of 
the University of Chicago, returned to this country in May 
after six months’ service as an Infant Welfare worker in 
Southern France, particularly at Lyons and Bordeaux. She 
will go back to France as soon as the University is able to 
spare her, for her work with the Rockerfeller Foundation, prob- 
ably by December of this year. 

Thyrza Barton Dean, ’07, is doing housing work for the 
Y. W. C. A. in and around Paris; she examines the living 
quarters offered to the munition workers and their families, 
and is particularly active when new factories are opened. 

Agnes Anderson is doing civilian relief work for the Red 
Cross at Perignau in southwestern France; she is occupied 
particularly in establishing refugees from Belgium and North- 
ern France in new living quarters. 

Helen A. Ranlett, ’15, is in Paris at the Lycée, where she 
does editorial and proofreading work for the shop for Books 
for Blind Soldiers. 

Irene Tufts Mead, ’15, returned in June after six months’ 
service with the American Fund for French Wounded; she 
accompanied Dr. Clara Davis and her party to a dispensary 
fifteen miles behind Verdun, where the Commission worked 
until it literally saw no more work for it in sight. “The time 
for such work is not quite here,” says Mrs. Meade. “When it 
comes there are plenty in France better equipped than I to 
take care of it; so 1 came back to America.” 
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Hazel Kirke, ’10, is working under Prof. J. A. Field of the 
University of Chicago in the American section of the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council offices in London. Her work is 
statistical in nature. 

Unity Wilson is a Red Cross nurse at a hospital in Paris. 

It is significant in this connection that at the June lunch- 
eon of the Chicago Alumnae Club held at Ida Noyes Hall, the 
eight speeches of the day were delivered on as many different 
sides of war work, both at home and abroad. The session was 
one of the most memorable in the history of the club. 


Elmira College. . 

The Rev. Frederick Lent, Ph.D., has been elected to the 
presidency of Elmira College. Dr. Lent was graduated from 
Brown and Yale Universities, later taught in them, and then 
became the pastor of the First Baptist Church in New Haven, 
from which he comes to Elmira. 

Three units of Elmira College undergraduates are doing 
farm work this summer. About sixty students are represented 
in these units and are working chiefly on truck farms, although 
a few of them are doing general farm work, as haying, driving 
farm tractors, and dairying. The units are stationed at Conk- 
lin, Sodus and South Elmira. 


Two French students brought over under the auspices of 
the Association of American Colleges are entering the college 
this year. ‘They will live in Cowles Hall. 

Miss Nancy Scott, Ph.D., formerly of Wilson College, will 
occupy the chair of Economics and Sociology left vacant by 
the resignation of Miss Rebecca Tyler Osler, who goes to take 
a government position. 

Mr. Walter Camp, well known as the Yale Field Coach 
and at present serving on the Commission of Training Camp 
Activities, will train those who give the physical work to 
Elmira students this summer and will himself inspect the play 
and gymnasium work of the students of Elmira College this 
year. It is planned to put the physical training on a war basis 
and to give extended instruction to all students in hygiene, 
sanitation, genetics, biology, dietetics and motherhood. It is 
expected that the added emphasis upon physical condition con- 
stant throughout the four years of college life will make a 
notable advance in the health conditions of the students. 

Mr. Francis Baldwin of Elmira has been elected to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Ray Tompkins as a trustee of Elmira 
College. 

Goucher College. 


In spite of the economic strain of the past year or two and the 
prospect of even greater demands upon the incomes of parents 
during the coming year, the enrollment of the college steadily 
increases and the waiting list lengthens. 

There have been several important additions to the faculty. 
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Miss Ruth Wheeler, A.B., Vassar, 1910, Ph.D., Yale, 1913, 
comes to Goucher from the University of Illinois to take charge 
of the department of home economics. Dr. Wheeler has done 
valuable research work for the University of Illinois and is a 
member of the Food Administration. 

Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, A. M., St. Andrews, Scotland, Ph. D., 
Columbia University, has been made head of the department of 
education. Dr. Rogers has taught in France and Germany and 
brings an unusually broad training and experience to the depart- 
ment. She is especially interested in education psychology and its 
application to vocations. She will offer special courses along 
these lines. 

Dr. Mary Belden, a graduate of Oberlin, comes to the English 
department fresh from graduate study at Yale University; and 
Miss Elizabeth Nitchie, A. B., Barnard, and Ph. D., Columbia, has 
been appointed instructor in English. 

Dr. Ella Lonn, A. B. and Ph. D. of the University of Chicago, 
comes to the history department from Grinnell College. 

Dr. Raymond Dougherty of Yale has been made professor of 
Biblical literature. Dr. Dougherty has done distinguished work in 
the field of Assyriology. 


An exchange of professors has been arranged between 
Goucher and Wellesley by which Dr. Clara E. Smith, associate 
professor of mathematics at Wellesley, will exchange this year 
with Dr. Florence P. Lewis who holds a corresponding position at 
Goucher. ‘This is probably the first official exchange of pro- 
fessors by women’s colleges in this country. 

As an outcome of the College Women’s Patriotic Rally held 
at the college last April and addressed by President ‘Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Gertrude Martin and Mrs. Raymond Morgan, 
all representatives of the A.C. A. War Service Committee, a local 
committee was appointed to circularize the college women of 
Maryland in the interests of the public speaking campaign. 

Through the Maryland Council of Defense arrangements were 
made for three training classes, including one for colored women. 
Dr. Katherine Gallagher of the Goucher history staff conducted 
all three classes. A considerable number of college women at- 
tended the class held at the Johns Hopkins University, and it is 
likely that Dr. Gallagher will conduct other classes this fall. 

Miss Mary Cromwell Jarrett, Goucher, 99, Chief of the 
Social Service department of the Massachusetts Psychopathic 
Hospital, was director of the training course given at Smith Col- 
lege this summer in the psychopathic treatment of returned sol- 
diers suffering from nervous disorders. 

Dr. Kate Bogle Karpeles, 09, was one of the first women in 
the United States to receive an officer’s commission in the present 
war. She has been appointed contract surgeon of the U. S. 
Army with the relative rank of first lieutenant. Dr. Karpeles is 
stationed at the emergency dispensary of the War Department in 
Washington. 
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University of Missouri. 


The University of Missouri regrets the loss of two strong 
women from the Faculty this year. Dr. F. Louise Nardin, As- 
sistant Professor of English has been called to Wisconsin as Dean 
of Women, and Dr. Louise Stanley, Professor of Home Econom- 
ics, has been granted leave of absence for a year to accept the 
position as Federal Agent for Home Economics Education under 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Miss Stanley’s 
headquarters will be in Washington. 


For the men students, the University has become largely a 
military training school. A Students’ Army ‘Training Corps has 
been established as a branch of the Military Service of the United 
States and college students over 18 will be inducted into this upon 
registration. It is hoped that special courses can be arranged 
for women so they can prepare themselves for some lines of 
service demanded in war timés. 


Smith College. 


Commencement, simplified by vote of the senior class, was 
preceded by the inauguration of President Neilson. ‘The exer- 
cises included the effective presentation of the Carmen Saeculare 
by members of the freshman Latin classes on Wednesday evening, 
the formal induction ‘Thursday, followed by a luncheon for the 
guests, chiefly alumnae and faculty, and the usual commencement 
concert by the college orchestra. ‘The evening reception in the 
library was for the inauguration visitors and the seniors and their 
families who had come for the Friday morning conferring of 
degrees. ‘The speeches at the inauguration were by President 
Emeritus Eliot of Harvard University, Honorable Samuel W. 
McCall in the double capacity of governor of the commonwealth 
and trustee of the college, Charles N. Clark who handed on the 
insignia of office, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, president of the Alumnae 
Association and Alice Cook, senior president of the student coun- 
cil. The chief points in President Neilson’s inaugural were the 
need of a more careful “fencing off of the tables” in the college 
community, the necessity of the recognition of the proper relation 
of scientific and humanistic studies, a plea for a more cultural 
study of the classics, a demand for greater emphasis on the culti- 
vation of “active curiosity as to the meaning and relation of every 
fact,” on a freer expression of personality through the arts and 
through student life. In relation to the vocational problems 
brought into fresh prominence by the war, President Neilson 
stressed the providing of the background and the intellectual 
aptitude rather than the technical equipment of the expert, which 
may be added outside, possibly in summer courses. 

The gifts of the reuniting classes were divided among 
several interests, the new infirmary, the graduate study fund, the 
Smith Relief Unit which received more than $20,000, and the 
War Emergency work of the college including the important 
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summer session of 70 students, the School of Psychiatric Social 
Work under government auspices described elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The relief unit, since the evacuation of the Grécourt distr‘ct 
in April, has been at work in Beauvais doing hospital and can- 
teen service and running a club for our soldiers. A second Smith 
College unit for refugee work has been sent abroad at the request 
of the Red Cross and a canteen group under the Y.M.C.A— 
thirty-five women in the three units. In addition, Smith women 
are going out singly to serve as army nurses, as surgeons, as 
workers under the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A., the Red Cross, 
the Fund for the French Wounded, for the Blind and other relief 
organizations. 

The undergraduate interest in the war was shown by mak- 
ing garments for the unit, by the completion of the large order 
for front line packets of surgical dressings, by the contribution of 
$4,340 to the May Red Cross drive, and the monthly support of 
the college Red Cross Chapter which was able from its surplus to 
contribute $4,600 for the support of some country chapters in the 
district. 

The valuable Bennett collection of Indian relics presented by 
Colonel Walter Scott of New York has just come into the 
possession of the college. Part of it was included in the World’s 
Fair Exhibit in 1893. 

The new plan of class advisors went into effect with the 
opening of college. Each advisor is to carry a small group 
through the course, instead of a larger number for only the fresh- 
man year. The relation is to be both academic and personal. 

The new alumnae trustee is Helen F. Greene, ’91, daughter 
of Dr. John M. Greene, advisor of Sophia Smith in her founding 
of the college, and still a trustee of the institution. 


Vassar College. 


On June 24 the Vassar Training Camp for Nurses was 
officially opened by President Henry Noble MacCracken with the 
sanction of the Committee of National Defense and under the 
direct auspices and financial support of the American Red Cross. 
The 437 students present came from 41 states, were graduates of 
115 colleges and have been accepted as probationers by 39 ap- 
proved hospitals. In recognition of the previous college education 
of the members in camp and of the thorough and intensive 
training of the summer course, the co-operating hospitals have 
agreed to reduce the subsequent training from three to two years. 
The course continued for 12 weeks and included the following 
curriculum: anatomy, physiology, hygiene, bacteriology, chemistry, 
social economics, elementary and abnormal psychology, nutrition 
and cookery, materia medica and practical nursing. 

The Vassar Training Camp for Nurses represented the 
stimulus of a great national need and it is under this pressure 
that the college woman has undertaken to prepare herself by two 
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years of technical training for a profession which, as a practical 
field, has been generally considered as outside her particular 
social usefulness. If the success of the departure is as great as 
the enthusiastic personnel of the Camp and the eminence of the 
Faculty would merit, it will point to new and tremendous possi- 
bilities in the development of college education for women. 

An early successful achievement of the Camp was the 
Thermometer, a weekly publication containing general news fea- 
tures of the camp for nurses and the farmerettes. The Ther- 
mometer was informally edited and although it contained an occa- 
sional serious article of nursing interest its main attraction to the 
Camp was its very ready appreciation of local humor. 

Because of the success of the experimental farm unit which 
worked for eight weeks at Vassar last summer it was decided 
that a large unit should be formed this year at the college. There- 
fore, more than one hundred and twenty-five students and alumnae 
worked in two six-weeks shifts on the college farm, grounds, 
and garden, and a few neighboring farms and estates. They also 
spent part of their time at a canning factory in the vicinity of 
Poughkeepsie, which was filling a war order for tomatoes for the 
army and navy, preserving fruits and jams and putting up vege- 
tables for the college. The members of the unit lived in one of 
the college buildings and went out to work every morning in a 
Ford truck. They worked forty-four hours a week and their 
activities covered all kinds of farm and garden tasks. ‘The unit 
was preeminently a working unit; the purpose being to supply 
labor to the farmer and gardener whose crops could not otherwise 
have been cultivated or harvested. Fortunately the unit was able 
to carry out its purpose and during the summer helped to save 
the crops of several farmers handicapped by a shortage of labor. 

Although plans for the formation of a relief unit to go to 
France were formulated early in the spring and some of the 
machinery set in motion, not until after commencement, when the 
nurses’ training camp was assured, did the committee in charge 
feel justified in going ahead. It was also decided in June that in 
addition to the relief unit under the direction of the Red Cross, 
a canteen unit under the Y.M.C.A. should be organized and 
sent. The relief unit has been slower and more difficult to 
organize because of the necessity for specially trained workers, 
among them being a doctor, a nurse, and a dietitian, as well as 
those trained in social service and executive work who had also a 
working knowledge of French. By the time these notes are 
published it is thought that all the members of both units will be 
in France, a number having already sailed. A farewell luncheon 
was given the members of the two units on the roof of the 
Women’s University Club, in New York City, Tuesday, August 27. 


University of Washington. 


The fourth quarter plan which was inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity in October, 1917, has proven unexpectedly successful from 
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the standpoint of numbers. Eleven hundred and_ thirty-four 
students, of whom the large majority were women, have been in 
residence. Many of these students are high school teachers 
working toward advanced degrees or some technical war service 
line, but a considerable number were elementary school teachers 
who desired additional training in music, drawing, home econom- 
ics or school administration. 

Of the alumnae and students selected for signal corps service 
in France, eight are now known to be in France, the other four 
being held until the next group is needed. One of these women, 
Miss Adele Hoppock, is known to be at General Headquarters 
No. 1, while her sister Miss Eleanor Hoppock, formerly assistant 
in French, is translating a French geography into English for 
the assistance of American Forces. 

Miss Ethel Scribner, for three years Y. W.C.A. secretary, is 
now in France. She has been assigned to duty as hostess to a 
group of American girls now serving at Bordeaux. 

Miss Rose Glass, A. M. Washington, 1910, teacher of history 
in Franklin High School of this city, is now in France under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A. as educational director. 

Three recent women graduates and several undergraduates 
have received appointment as bacteriologists under the office of 
the Surgeon General and are now serving in various cantonments. 

Miss Grace Pritchard, B.$., 1916, has just returned from a 
year spent in the Aleutian Islands teaching a territorial school of 
twenty pupils. Although there were no English speaking people 
among the one hundred residents of the village, and the population 
was at first rather markedly pro-German, Miss Pritchard organized 
a Red Cross Auxiliary and raised three hundred dollars for relief 
purposes. She left Alaska with the intention of returning, but 
has now entered the Army Training School for Nurses. 

The Department of University Extension, cooperating with 
the State Committee for Educational Patriotic Propaganda which 
was authorized by the Woman’s Division of the State Council of 
Defense, recently conducted two six-day war study conferences 
on the Campus. Miss Elizabeth Rowell, head of the department 
of history in Broadway High School led the conference very suc- 
cessfully. The class, which was composed entirely of women, 
numbered residents of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington and 
Alaska. They have expressed their intention of organizing similar 
study classes in their home communities. 


Washington University. 

This summer, war-service courses have been given at the 
University for both men and women, in radio-service, math- 
ematics and drafting. Three hundred soldiers were quartered 
on the campus while receiving instruction in the shops. 

The University is helping win the war in many other 
ways. Noteworthy contributions have been made_ through 
the splendid service rendered by Hospital Unit 21; by the hun- 
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dreds of thousands of dressings, the work of the Red Cross 
units at the School of Medicine, at the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, and on the main campus; by the laboratory investigations at 
Government request; by the successfully adminstered Schools 
of Oral and Plastic Surgery; by the gift of some of its ablest 
professors as investigators, as physicians, surgeons, and offi- 
cers at home and abroad; by the large proportion of its young 
men now serving in camp, on the sea, and in France. There 
are approximately five hundred of these young men. 

Washington University is a member of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe. 

The class of 1892 this summer started an Alumni Fund, 
with a gift to the University of a thousand dollars, in honor 
of the class’s twenty-fifth anniversary. It is hoped that this 
will prove a nucleus for a large fund since its income is to be 
used as the Corporation desires, to meet unforeseen expenses. 

The undergraduate student-body last May petitioned the 
Corporation to establish a compulsory single tax system 
whereby an extra fee of six dollars would be collected from 
each student by the University, the sum thus collected to be 
divided among all the student-activities for their support and 
maintenance. This system goes into effect this fall for a two- 
year probationary period, and if again voted on favorably at 
the end of that time may be permanently established. 

This fall the University will for the first time be co-educa- 
tional throughout all its departments. Women have received 
degrees from all departments except the Schools of Engineer- 
ing and of Medicine, two women architects, three lawyers and 
one dentist having graduated this last June. 

Twenty-one new scholarships and fellowships for women 
are now being used for the first time. Fifty thousand dollars 
was left the University by Jessie R. Barr, the income to be 
used for fifteen undergraduate scholarships to be awarded to 
St. Louis women exclusively, and also for six graduate fellow- 
ships. 

A magazine is being published by the Women’s Council, 
which will give a brief resumé of the year’s events at the Uni- 
versity; this will be sent to every Washington man in the 
service, nearly 500 of them all together, counting alumni and 
faculty as well as undergraduates. 


Wellesley College. 


The corner-stone of the Liberal Arts building was laid Au- 
gust 12th. President Pendleton laid the stone in its bed of mortar 
with impressive words which voiced the deep feeling of all 
Wellesley women on the significance of the occasion. ‘The stone 
was half of the original corner-stone of old College Hall laid by 
Mr. and Mrs. Durant in August, 1871, and bore the two dates, 
1871-1918. ‘The building will probably be completed for Sep- 
tember, 1919. 
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Wellesley’s Commencement was simplified as were all Col- 
lege exercises this year. There were few rich gifts to report, except 
the richness of sacrifice and patriotism which the College eagerly 
expresses. Professor Palmer gave most generously a rare collection 
of Tennyson and Lrowning, early editions, supplementing his 
earlier gift of first editions of Browning’s works given in 
memory of Alice Freeman Palmer. Mr. Galen Stone, a trustee 
of Wellesley, gave a manuscript copy of Aurora Leigh. All these 
rare gifts are kept in the treasury room of the College for special 
use by students doing advanced investigation in literature. 

The Wellesley farm of twenty acres has flourished under the 
care of squads of workers, thirteen serving a month at a time in 
the field and three in the house. Products have poured in to the 
busy workers, drying and salting in the barn. 

The Wellesley Training Camp for Unit Leaders for the 
Woman’s Land Army of America—a normal course and experi- 
ment station—though organized in June and not begun till Au- 
gust first has been most successful, if one may judge by enthu- 
siasm. The camp opened with twenty-four women enrolled from 
California to the Eastern Coast, Miss Edith Diehl of New York 
in charge and many experts to help. The first two weeks were 
spent in pitching the camp with due regard to all sanitary condi- 
tions. Every member has done her part in carpentry, laying of 
water pipes, and every part of the construction. ‘They will make 
their observations on our own farm unit; go out to other farms to 
work, and will study methods at Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege for a week. New students arrive from time to time hearing 
the favorable reports of those already engaged in this new work. 


Wells College. 


The Alumnae of Wells College are supporting a Y.W.C.A. 
secretary in France. Miss Florence Risley, M. A., (Wellesley) 
instructor in the Department of English, received the appoint- 
ment through the National Committee and is now in France. 

During Commencement week at a conference on war work, 
presided over by Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland Preston, Wells 
1885, assisted by Mrs. Louis F. Slade, Chairman Women’s Over- 
seas Section Y.M.C.A., it was decided to send a unit of ten 
members to do canteen work in France under the Y.M.C.A. 
The necessary $10,000 was pledged and a call for volunteers 
issued. Since that time two full units have been completed and 
the third started. 

Members of the undergraduate body worked on the College 
Farm during the summer months. One of the college houses was 
kept open and different groups of students succeeded each other. 


Before I cease to be Vocational Guidance chairman for the Denver 
Branch I wish to send you a hearty shout of gratitude for the Journal. 
It has been a constant source of inspiration and information to me this 
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year in my work. Without it many sad mistakes would have happened. 
If all seekers along the paths of Vocational Guidance could have our 
Journal they would find it a guiding light —Elspeth M. Rattle, Denver Branch. 

I advocate the Journal becoming a quarterly instead of a monthly 
magazine.—Sarah U. Dean, New York. 

It seems to me the Journal might well be discontinued in its present 
form, since it is evident it is neither needed nor desired.—Alice Robertson, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Although a very young alumna I do not want to miss a single copy 
of the Journal.—Helen Scott, Shondon, Ohio. 

Certainly there should be a Journal of the Collegiate Alumnae. The 
Journal with its news of the branches and its news of student activities 
in the colleges is so valuable that it makes the A. C. A. seem worth 
joining for that alone. Whether I am in the future within reach of a 
branch or not, I shall always want the Journal_—Mabel Lorenz Ives, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I should regret much to have the Journal fail for want of support. 
It is an admirable publication, and I am glad to subscribe and to pay the 
small tax. I wish there were something else within my range.—Mrs. 
T. H. Fowler, Holyoke, Mass. 

The Journal is growing ever more interesting and is a magazine no 
progressive woman can afford to do without. The article in the May 
number upon occupations of women and their average earnings was very 
illuminating —Mabel H. Schell, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Idaho. 

It seems to me that there is a place for such a journal as that of 
the A. C. A. has been under Mrs. Martin’s leadership and I trust it may 
be continued—at least if the Association is to be more than a name.— 
Louise McDanell Browne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Why doesn’t the Journal go back to the Quarterly? I for one en- 
joyed reading it when it didn’t come so often, which doesn’t sound very 
flattering, but lack of time does make it hard to keep up one’s reading 
of magazines and there is so much to read nowadays.—Sarah G. Spaulding, 
Manoach, Col. 

I consider the Journal invaluable and regard the possibility of its 
discontinuance as a real calamity—Elsie Hoyt, Clearwater, Flordia. 


CONFERENCE OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


The Fall Conference of the National Committee of the Bureaus 
of Occupations will be held in Boston on the evening of Friday, 
October 25th and continue with sessions through Saturday. The 
Friday evening meeting will be a business meeting, continued 
through Saturday forenoon. Beside the routine matters, there will 
be an exhibit of office methods with questions and discussion, and 
reports and discussion on the Bureaus and the Federal situation. 
Miss Adams of the U. S. Employment Service is to be present 
and to give valuable information. The morning session will be 
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followed by a luncheon with speaking and a most interesting pro- 
gram is promised. The Saturday evening meeting will be an open 
one in charge of the Boston Bureau and emphasizing lines of 
local work. 

The Conference is sure to furnish both information and in- 
spiration and a large attendance is expected. 


COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ALL WOMEN 
IN MONTANA 


Montana still maintains the distinction, enjoved for the past 
two years, of being the only state in the Union where county 
superintendents of schools are all women. 


Dr. Walter E. Clark, head of the Department of Political 
Science of the College of the City of New York, has been elected 
president of the University of Nevada, taking office January 1. 
He is a graduate of Ohio, Wesleyan and Columbia Universities and 
was for some years a resident of Greenwich House in New York 
City. 


Under an appropriation by the last legislature, California has 
created the office of state director of physical education which is, 
practically speaking, a state superintendent of playgrounds. It is 
understood that Clark Hetherington of Wisconsin has been tendered 
the appointment and has accepted it. 


Civilization Insurance—Liberty Bonds. 


Put Another Service Star on Your Pocketbook. Buy Liberty 
Bonds. 


Don’t Envy a Fighter. Buy Liberty Bonds and BE One. 
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APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 
Europe may have temporarily disap- 
peared, but the United States has been 
awakening to national consciousness. 
Are not all of us increasingly willing 
to play the part assigned to us by 
higher authorities? The Appointment 
Bureau has found the summer of 1918 
much calmer thaw that of last year. 
The organization of the Women’s Em- 
ployment Department in Washington 
and the appointment of Dr. Elizabeth 
Adams as Chief of the Collegiate Sec- 
tion have cleared away many clouds 
and we can see more clearly how to 
proceed. The farms run by the various 
colleges, the units placed by the Wo- 
men’s Land Army, and the increased 
number of summer courses have lessen- 
ed our registration for summer work. 
Our time, however, has been fully oc- 
cupied in trying to find candidates for 
the positions sent by Miss Adams, or 
coming from individuals who are con- 
nected with war activities. We have 
noticed particularly many calls for 
chemists, for young college graduates to 
train as time study clerks, for a few 
women trained in civil engineering and 
for those who wish to do actuarial work. 
The Appointment Bureau undoubtedly 
shares with other bureaus a strong in- 
terest in the growing activities of the 
Federal Employment Service and a de- 
sire to cooperate as far as possible. 


The Bureau is very glad that the 
next meeting of the National Committee 
is to be in Boston and extends a very 
hearty welcome to delegates. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


108 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
LUCY M. PARK, PLACEMENT SECRETARY 


It is too soon yet to speak definitely 
in regard to the status of the Cleveland 
Bureau under the recently adopted Fed- 
eral Employment Service plan. How- 
ever, all indications point to the prob- 
able taking over of the placement part 
of the work under the Federal Govern- 
ment. We hope that there will be no 
objection on the part of the State 
authorities to the continuation of the 
educational and vocational work under 
the direction of the Girls’ Bureau. 
This is absolutely essential, since the 
Ohio budget, as it applies to the divi- 
sion for professional women, does not 
grant sufficient allowance to take care 
of both placement and educational work. 

We are particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing Miss Edith Campbell as Ohio State 
director of the Women’s Division. 
Miss Campbell is interested in the 
Collegiate Section both as a Federal 
Department and locally as it applies to 
Ohio. Her time at present is divided 
between the Employment Service and 
the Ordnance Department in which she 














is state director of employment for 
women. 

The Cleveland Bureau has, of course, 
been called upon to assist in making 
recommendations for positions in the 
Employment Service for Ohio. This 
has brought to our attention, even more 
forcibly than any previous call, how few 
women are available for placement 
work who have had any training or 
experience. 

The Ohio Branch Council of Na- 
tional Defense is publishing a pamphlet 
on special opportunities for professional 
training with particular reference to 
Ohio. While only a limited number of 
war emergency courses are given within 
the State, our part in getting out the 
information has been most interesting. 
The two most valuable courses which 
Cleveland has offered this summer are 
the preparatory course in Industrial Ser- 
vice work, under government direction, 
and the Case School course in mechani- 
cal drafting. The former is intended 
to take the place, in the case of women 
wiih executive experience of some des- 
cription, of the three years’ industrial 
experience required by the Boston, New 
York and Rochester courses in Em- 
ployment Management. The Case 
School course in drafting, extending 
over a period of twelve weeks, will 
go far towards making up the definitely 
felt shortage of women available for the 
work in and near Cleveland. We have 
succeeded in filling a number of posi- 
tions in drafting rooms but have had 
great difficulty in obtaining applicants 
and have still a number of unfilled calls. 

It has been found necessary, by sev- 
eral large typewriter companies whose 
entire output has been taken over by 
the Government, to close their local 
sales’ offices, This has resulted in the 
closing of their Employment Depart- 
ments, which in many cases have done 
very efficient work. It has had the 
decided effect of increasing our work 


and obligation in regard to filling 
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stenographic positions. 


We are natur- 
ally anxious that their work should be 
handled by the Federal Bureau with as 
little loss of time as possible. 

A recent visit to Akron and a brief 
investigation of opportunities for college 
women in the rubber factories was dis- 


tinctly encouraging. Young women 
without any business experience are 
being employed to a considerable extent 
in both factory and office. The salaries 
offered are uniformly good and, except 
for the fact that really good living ac- 
commodations are rather difficult to 
find, Akron offers somewhat exceptional 
opportunities for college graduates. 

Placement for July and August has 
been less busy than for May and June, 
during which months a comparatively 
large number of calls were received and 
filled. However, the assistance we have 
given in recruiting for the Women’s 
Land Army and for summer work in 
industrial plants has kept us as busy 
as usual. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


Summer always stresses in a very 
rewarding way the advisory and more 
purcly vocational side of our work. A 
busy day of answering questions which 
range from “Where can I take 
a course in rehabilitation work for 
returned soldiers?” to “What can 
do?” and 
stenography 
necessary for any kind of a position?” 
and of trying to fit the erswhile mother, 
the fresh young bride and the college 
instructor into new niches makes the 
feel that this is a very 
vital part of the Bureau. The secretary 
of a well known specialist calls up and 
wants to know if we will not see a 
young girl who has no family ties, no 


German 
knowledge of 


a teacher of 
“a 


office force 
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special training and who needs helpful 
surroundings in her work. We find an 
opening for the girl where the employ- 
ment head will keep a watchful eye 
over her and she will learn something 
definite as well as earn her living. 
A woman comes in to look over the 
copy of the child labor law. A dean of 
women wants to get away from the 
academic field and is not sure how to 
proceed. A successful teacher wants to 
get into journalism and is ready to 
break her contract immediately, but 
is convinced that with no proof of her 
talent for writing she should return to 
her position and try her hand out on the 
side. A college girl who has been in 
a business position for two moths comes 
to see if we cannot place her where 
her college education will count and 
where there is a personal interest in 
the employees. 

One of the real problems of the 
summer is the teacher who wants to 
try out “business,” and decide in two 
or three months if that is her chosen 
field. She is sure that she wishes to 
give up teaching, that she is willing to 
make some financial sacrifice, but she 
usually finds that so short a time does 
not bring out the possibilities in the 
position, that she cannot command the 
salary she does as a teacher, and that 
her past experience and training do 
not count for as much as she could 
wish. So she goes back to teaching in 
the fall, and leaves the employer pessi- 
mistic about the potentialities of the 
teaching profession in any other line 
of work than its own. 

We have placed candidates as voca- 
tional workers, recreational director of 
a public utilities organization, head of a 
social center, case workers, managing 
housekeeper and _ household _ science 
directors in settlements, organizers for 
Y. W. C. A war work, supervisor of 
girls in a munition plant, efficiency ex- 
pert to travel and collect efficiency data 
aii over the country, supervisor of girls 


in a mail order house, employment as- 
sistant in a public utilities organization, 
statistician, insurance map assistants, 
relay tester, copy writers, reporters and 
publicity directors, commercial artist and 
tracer, laboratory technician and food 
and textile chemists. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU OF PITTSBURG 


Fifth Bessemer 


Pittsburgh 


Floor, Building, 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The summer of 1918 has been the 
most remarkable period of the three 
years of the Bureau’s existence. The 
organizing of the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the Pittsburgh 
district has been occupying the entire 
thought and time of the Department of 
Women in Industry of the Council of 
National Defense, with which the direc- 
tor of the Bureau has been associated 
since February. Using the Department 
of Women in Industry as a neucleus 
about which to build the new service, all 
Employment Bureaus which are non- 
commercial will be co-ordinated. The 
plans for the Pittsburg office have 
been submitted to Washington and will 
in all probability be approved before the 
end of August, when the office is to 
open. Mrs. Franklin P. Iams, Chair- 
man of the Department of Women in 
Industry will be in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh district office with Miss Smith 
the Associate Examiner in charge. 
Miss Smith will still keep her connec- 
tion with the professional section under 
the auspices of the Collegiate Vocational 
Bureau. 

The plans for the United States Em- 
ployment Service include besides the 
Professional Section, the Industrial 
section, the General Business and store 
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section, Institutional and Domestic sec- 
tion. The staff of the office will include 
fifteen at the beginning, as the staffs 
of all co-ordinating agencies are being 
taken over, as well as additional ex- 
aminers and clerks. 

Beginning with the first of July, a 
second worker was added to the office 
to tide over the vacation of the direc- 
tor and to be ready for the increased 
work n the Fall. As the last few weeks 
have taken all of the Director’s time, 
it has been very fortunate that Miss 
Morsing had the assistance of Miss 
Yost, as the work has kept on as usual. 
The number of placements have aver- 
aged about thirty a month for the 
summer and included the usual variety 
of openings, as follows: 

Office executive for Signal Corps of 
the United States Army, with executive 
ability, years of experience and knowl- 
edge of stenography; office executive 
for the production department of a 
manufacturing plant, with knowledge of 
stenography; office executive with a 
knowledge of chemistry and business 
to take charge of the chief chemist’s 
office at a chemical laboratory; a dean 
of women for a college and also an as- 
sistant registrar; cafeteria directors; 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries; instructor of 
cooks at a government plant; pharma- 
cists; child welfare organizer; drafts- 
women; employment clerk; investigator 
for a telephone company; parole officer 
for a large social organization, social 
workers for the Juvenile Court. 

In the next number of the News 
Notes, we shall hope to give an account 
of the opening of the central office 
of employment in Pittsburgh under the 
name of the United States Employment 
Service. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
EMMA P. HIRTH, MANAGER 


There is no scarcity of opportunity 
for work in these exciting times for the 
girl or woman who really wants to 
work and is qualified to do so. The 
lack is one of trained qualified workers. 
Where to find secretaries and stenogra- 
phers for the scores of good positions, 
where to find the promising young chem- 
ists and physicists, and where the recre- 
ational leaders and office executives with 
the ideal personality, these have, almost 
over night, come to be our pressing 
problems, rather than where to find 
the position for the girl who is ready 
to take it. The able candidate is offered 
such a wealth of good positions that 
her embarrassment is one of choice. 
It happens all to frequently, now-a-days, 
that a girl will call to register, will 
consume from ten minutes to a half 
hour of the interviewing secretary's 
time asking all manner of questions 
about the positions open, and will then 
decide not to register because three or 
four or six positions had been offered 
to her before she called and she had 
practically already made her decision 
as to which she would take. Shopping 
in “jobs” has deteriorated into bargain 
hunting on the part of many young 
women and the result is a certain de- 
moralization and restlessness in the 
ranks of working women. 

The Bureau has recently registered 
several administrative positions in or- 
ganizations paying $3000 and $4000 a 
year. There have been many interest- 
ing opportunities for women in indus- 
trial establishments of all types, for 
women who will take positions in the 
shop with the idea of working into 
supervisory positions, for women al- 
ready trained for executive work in fac- 
tories, especially in the employment and 
personnel departments, occasionally also 
for cafeteria managers in factories. 
There are not enough well qualified 
women for the important positions that 
are opening to them in industry. 
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In cooperation with the Clearing 
House for War Time Training for 
Women of the Council of Organizations 
for War Service the Intercollegiate 
Bureau has just completed a survey of 
opportunities for War Time Training 
for Women in New York City during 
the seasons of 1918-1919. The bulletin, 
containing the results of this study, is 
being distributed at twenty-five cents 
a copy. It contains a complete list of 
all the training courses and a statement 
of the needs for trained women in each 
field of work. 


ST. PAUL VOCATIONAL BUREAU 
FOR TRAINED WOMEN 


1015 Commerce Building 


CLECRA WHEELER, DIRECTOR 


The three months which have marked 
the beginning of our work have passed 
very quickly. On July first two new 
workers were added to the staff, Miss 
Louise Iles and Miss Erin McMechan. 
Miss Iles is a graduate of Carieton 
college, with graduate study at Radcliffe 
and the University of Wisconsin, and 
comes to us from the 
director in the vocational department 
of the Minneapolis Central High School. 
Miss McMechan is a Smith graduate, 
with advanced study at the University 
of Chicago, library training and settle- 
ment work. 

With the help of these two, the Bu- 
reau has been able to make a unique 
record. Minneapolis, the home of the 
Dunwoody Institute and of Mr. Prosser, 
now the head of the Federal Vocational 
Board, is supposed to be one of the 
foremost cities in the country in its 
record of vocational interest. We be- 
lieve that we have discovered the double 
of Minneapolis, for in the three months 
since our opening, from May &th to 
Augu-t 8th, we have registered 433 
,.omen, by some strange 


position of 


coincidence 


exactly the same number as the Minne- 
apolis Bureau registered in its first 
three months of existence, from No- 
vember Ist, 1917, to February Ist, 1918. 

In placements we have made the 
same percentage record: 50 per cent 
of all employers’ calls filled. In addi- 
tion to this we have assisted the state 
in its survey of Women in Industry 
during the College Club 
taking a square blocks 
in the center of the city and reporting 
on all women employed in this section. 


summer, the 


section of 25 


The work has been done by many teams 
of two each, all teams reporting back 
to the Vocational Bureau. We have 
also reported all city hospitals, and the 
capital. 

Furthermore our chairman has acted 
as recruiting officer for the Student 
Nurses’ Reserve, and the office of the 
3ureau has used as the head- 
quarters for the recent two-weeks cam- 
paign carried on by the Council of 
National Defense and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, approximately 150 student 
nurses being enrolled. 

While acting as adjutant for the Col!- 
legiate Section of the Women’s Division 
of the U. S. Employment Service during 
the past three months, it has been a 
pleasure to correspond with Miss Julia 
Newton Brooks, and now it is an added 
pleasure to be able 


been 


to correspond with 
our own Miss Elizabeth Kemper Adams 
in the same office. Grectings 
and to all the Bureaus. 


to them 


WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONAL BU- 
REAU 
827 Andrus Building, Minneapolis 


MERLE HIGLEY, MANAGER 


During August, the following ac- 
tivities have been developed by our 
service: Individual vocational guid- 
interviews, infor- 
mation in regard to war emergency 


ance collection of 
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training courses and _ vocational 
courses for women for a bulletin to 
be published in September, contin- 
uation of the industrial survey of 
women employed outside the home, 
and the publication of a Directory 


of Information on War Work for 
Women. 


This Directory 


lists all commit- 
tees of the state and local Council 
of Defense; the Division and local 
chapters of the Red Cross; local 
agencies giving training to vol- 
unteers; war emergency training 
courses for women; and local and 
national headquarters for informa- 
tion for overseas service, nursing, 
civilian relief, and employment. A 


thousand copies each will be used 
by the Red Cross and Council of 
Defense for distribution throughout 


the state and at the information 
booths at the state fair. Other agen- 
cies, educational, social and _ civic, 


are purchasing copies for the in- 
formation of their workers. These 
folders are sold at the rate of six 
dollars a thousand. 

Much interesting and _ valuable 
data is being collected in the indus- 
trial survey on local opportunities 
and wages for trained and profes- 
sional women. ‘Twenty-seven hun- 
dred one firm schedules are on file, 
representing the employment. of 
over 20,000 women. Replacement of 
men by women is continually going 
on in commercial and_ industrial 
lines. We expect to publish occupa- 
tional directions describing new and 
unusual kinds of work opening up 
for women. The survey will be used 
as a basis for Americanization pro- 
grams of the Council of Defense 
and public schools, for planning 
housing and _ recreation work of 
various organizations interested in 
employed women. 

The supervision of volunteer work- 


ers on this survey represents the 
first step in one of the permanent 
functions of the Vocational Infor- 
mation Service, that of training 
qualified workers in industrial inves- 
tigation, statistics and survey work. 
Seven bulletins were published for 
the direction of workers and more 
than 75 conferences, individual and 
group, were held for their instruc- 
tion in survey method and individ- 
ual questions of investigators. Ac- 
curate check was kept of the work 
of each investigator and she is to be 
given a record of the number of 
schedules filed by her, time given 
and accuracy of work. 

The State Survey, of which the 
local is a part, will be published by 
the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries of Minnesota. 

The Woman’s Occupational Bu- 
reau, now authorized to call itself 
“Woman’s Occupational Bureau, co- 
operating with the U. S. Employ- 


ment Service,” still maintains its 
separate organization under a pri- 


vate board of directors. This or- 
ganization, relieved of its placement 
activities, is now devoting itself ex- 
clusively to vocational information 
service. Miss Merle Higley, for- 
merly Vocational Assistant in the 
public schools, has been appointed 
Director of the service. 


KANSAS CITY BUREAU 
Mrs. W. E. Cramer, Manager 


The Collegiate Alumnae Bureau of 
Occupation which now forms the 
College Section of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, 804 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has had an 
exceedingly strenuous summer. Many 
school teachers are leaving the pro- 
fession and many more are trying to. 
It is not just certain whether the 
general unrest which pervades every 
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profession is to be blamed for this 
condition or the school teachers them- 
selves. Neither is it certain whether 
this restlessness on the part of the 
teaching profession will work to the 
advantage of that profession. 

The Government has sent out many 
interesting calls during the summer 
months, among them being calls for 
metallurgists, research chemists, 
bacteriologists, pathologists, admin- 
istrative secretaries, dietitians, social 
directors, etc. This office has been 
able to send many tremendously in- 
teresting applications of women train- 
ed to do various types of work. Some 
of the most interesting types are 
draughtsmen, labor statistician, Bac- 
teriologists, secret service, and health 
officers. 

The Y. W. C. A. Employment Ser- 


vice has been taken over by this 
office and we now have a Y. W. C. A. 
section. We are sure that this will 
work for the good of the Employ- 
ment Service and that the future will 
justify us in this regard. 

Our new Chief of the Collegiate 
Section, Miss Elizabeth K. Adams, 
has been a source of tremendous in- 
spiration to us in these strenuous 
days. 

The manager was sent to Denver 
by the U. S. Government to see about 
taking over the Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupations and upon her recommen- 
dations, the Bureau at that point now 
forms the Collegiate Section of the 
U. S. Employment Service. As there 
is no women’s division in Denver, the 
future looks exceedingly bright as it 
will have the right start. 


WHAT SOME OF OUR READERS THINK 


May I tell you how much I like the Journal? 


contain just the 


information that we members want, 


Not only does it 
but also it is 


becoming a magazine of scholarly articles which any educated person will 
enjoy—Mrs. Clyde B. Cooper, Chicago branch, A. C. A. 


May I tell you how much I enjoy the Journal. 


It alone seems to 


me sufficient reason for membership in the A. C. A——Grace G. Denny, Seattle 


branch, A. C. A. 


I wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed and used the Journal. 


It has been so alert, wide-awake, progressive and full of information. 
It has been most valuable to me—Mina Kerr, dean of Milwaukee- 
Downer. 

I certainly enjoy the Journal and read it eagerly each month for 
its good articles and to know what other clubs and branches are doing 
—Mrs. E. C. Dean, Scranton, Pa. 

The Journal is increasingly suggestive 
Myers, dean, Occidental College, Calif. 

I have followed the achievements of the A. C. A. with keen inter- 
est and a few weeks ago took advantage of the opportunity offered mem- 
bers of our club to subscribe to your splendid Journal—May Hurd 
Skinner, head of Victoria College Women’s Union, University of Toronto. 

Prof. Willystine Goodsell complains that she has missed a number of 
her Journal—the very thing she particularly wishes for her class work 


and stimulating.—Irene T. 
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in women’s education —Margaret E. Maltby, Professor of Physics, Barnard 
College. 

May I take this opportunity to again express my joy over the 
A. C. A. Journal. Each month it seems to grow better and more worth 
while. I feel like writing you both a letter of congratulation each month. 
—Vida Hunt Francis, former General Secretary. 

May I congratulate on the fine progress of the Journal and its 
good articles. Carrie Louise Denise dean of Grinnell College. . 

I think the library of every Southern college for women should include 
the Journal among its subscriptions, and I believe that it only needs an 
appeal to the interest of library committees to have this brought about 
I should certainly miss reading the Journal each month.—Penelope McDuffie, 
Chairman Press Committee, S. A. C. W. 


The New Frenchwoman 


Nothing it is safe to say since the war broke out has so 
astonished Frenchwomen as the discovery that they find life 
quite full and interesting without men. At the beginning all 
their faculties were put to so severe a strain that they had no 
time to miss them; as France settled down to a state of war, 
and life was in a sense normal again, it was only at first they 
missed the men—dquite aside from their natural anxieties. But 
as time went on and there was no man always coming in, no 
man to dress for, scheme for, exercise their imaginations to 
please, weep for when he failed to come, they missed him less 
and less. Unexpected resources were developed. Their work, 
their many works, grew more and more absorbing. Gradually 
they realized that they were looking at life from an entirely 
different point of view. Never again will they be content to 
live without some vital personal interest outside the family. 
They have tasted independence and like it too well ever to drop 
back again into insignificance. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON in “The Living Present.” 


American Efficiency 


The Vaterland, one of the German interned ships and the 
largest ship afloat, is now in the United States service renamed 
the Leviathan. Americans are able to operate this ship at a 
higher rate of speed than the Germans were able to do and this 
with 200 tons of coal less a day. The Leviathan has one Amer- 
ican captain in place of five German captains of the Vaterland, 
and one American chief engineer instead of a chief engineer and 
five assistants that German efficiency required. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
A. C. A. Counci, MEETING, Cuicaco, Aprit 12-13, 1918 


CoMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 

The changes brought about by the war are having a marked effect 
upon graduate study in universities everywhere, and there is necessarily 
restriction in the amount and character of the work offered to graduate 
students. Further, the administrative, industrial, business and scientific posi- 
tions now seeking women offer monetary returns that would inevitably lure 
many away from the purely academic work, even if there were no patriotic 
motives actuating them to put all their powers at the disposal of the 
Government at this critical time. The need for educated women in so many 
fields for increasing the national efficiency in war and for reconstruction in 
war-devastated countries would make us ashamed if the number of 
applicants for our fellowships did not materially diminish. Some of the 
applications come from women whose obvious duty it is to finish the 
graduate work upon which they entered a few years ago, and whose con- 
tribution to their country’s service will be greater by reason of this fina} 
year of training. Perhaps more of the applications are from women in 
academic fields offering less opportunity for practical war service, aside from 
the patriotic obligation to keep our teachers’ and educational standards high 
in war time. 

In spite of all the deterring factors there were thirteen applications. 
Of these three already hold the doctor of philosophy degree. The distribu- 
tion of subjects is as follows: history of art, 1; biology, 1; chemistry, 1; 
classics, 4; English, 2; history, 1; home economics, 1; medicine, 1; sociology, 


1, 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship 

This fellowship the Committee was pleased to award to Miss Bertha 
Haven Putman, Ph. D., Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of London, 
Associate Professor of History of Mount Holyoke College, who held this 
same fellowship in 1912-13. To give Dr. Putnam’s account of her plans, 
“As fellow in 1912-13 I examined in London the manuscript material on the 
labour laws for the last half of the fourteenth and for most of the 
fifteenth centuries and collected a great deal of evidence. In 1359 the justices 
of the peace were made responsible for the enforcement of these laws, 
and since previous to my earlier researches it had been held that no records 
of the justices of the peace existed for any period before the sixteenth 
century, there has been very little accurate information as to any portion of 
their activities. It seemed necessary, therefore, to study their work in 
general before turning to their specific duties in relation to the labour 
legislation. In addition to the records that I had discovered previously for 
the decade 1349-59, I succeeded in finding for the years 1360-1485 about fifty 
rolls of Quarter Session records, some of them exceedingly voluminous, most 
of which had been concealed by erroneous classification in the Public Record 
Office.” 

Among these discoveries was “a manuscript collection of writs and 
precedents for the use of justices of the peace, wrongly classified and 
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wrongly dated, but which from internal evidence can be dated as compiled 
in about 1422, nearly a whole century earlier than the first printed treatise 
on the justices of the peace of 1510.” Professor Vinogradoff asked her to 
let him have for his “Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History” the 
volume she proposes to prepare with this manuscript and an introduction 
that should serve as a guide to the existing manuscript material on the 
justices of the peace. 

She writes: “Since my return in the autumn of 1913 I have worked in 
the winter as much as possible and each summer in Cambridge at the 
library of Harvard University and more especially at the famous Dunn 
collection of early printed law books in the library of the Harvard Law 
School. By a study of printed catalogues of English manuscript collections 
I was fortunate enough to discover that there existed in the library of 
Cambridge University, England, two copies of a course of law lectures or 
“readings on the peace, delivered in 1503, by Thomas Marrowe to the 
students of the Inner Temple.” Marrowe’s manuscript is quoted volumin- 
ously by the writers of the famous sixteenth century treatises on the 
justices of the peace and in this way material from his “readings” has been 
incorporated into the later standard treatises of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries but without any reference to his name so that he himself has 
been very nearly forgotten and his manuscripts have remained undiscovered. 
I have had rotographs made of the two manuscripts and have now com- 
pleted my first draft of the text. . . . I shall plan to work at the Public 
Record Office and at the British Museum, in Oxford at the Bodleian and 
in Cambridge at the University Library; also in Coventry and Worcester. 
I shall hope surely to leave my volume in Professor Vinogradoff’s hands 
ready for the press before my return. As soon as it is completed I want 
to go back to my original subject—a specific study of the labour legislation 
from 1359-1485.” 

It is certainly an honor to the Association to have a second time as 
our Fellow one who is capable of making such important contributions, 
and who has won deserved distinction among scholars in her field. 

It is probable that upon the recommendation of the English government 
officials who know the importance of Dr. Putnam’s mission to English 
libraries, the State Department will grant the necessary passport. It has 
intimated as much. It retains its right to reverse its decision, if war 
conditions no longer make it wise for Dr. Putnam to go over. Then, of 
course, the fellowship will be available at a later time, when happily we 
may again devote ourselves to peaceful pursuits. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae Fellowship 
The Committee awarded the A. C. A. European Fellowship to Sister 


Mary Loyola Hayde, who has nearly completed the work for her doctor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago in the Department of English. She 
is a bachelor of philosophy of the University of Chicago (1915) with honors 
for excellence in general scholarship and election to Phi Beta Kappa; 
master of arts, in the Department of English (1917). She is now teaching 
at St. Xavier College, Chicago, and carrying on her studies at the University, 
having completed nearly three years of graduate work. Her research 
subject is “The Source of the Trope.” For the more complete solutien of 
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her problem she wishes to consult the unedited Greek and Mosarabic 
manuscripts, which are chiefly in the monastic libraries of Europe, and to 
secure access to unprinted material which exists in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, and especially in Spain. Her admirable linguistic preparation and 
training in critical literary work would enable her to use to the best 
advantage all the manuscript material she might find. 

Her interest in ecclesiastical history led her to focus her attention upon 
it and the liturgical forms out of which the Medieval drama is supposed 
to have originated. She has examined everything that has been written 
on this subject and believes that the views of certain experts on the 
origins are open to question. One professor writes: “In this she seems to 
be supported by documents recently published in the Analecta Hymnica 
and it seems probable that she will make an important contribution to 
this subject if she is provided with means for pursuing her studies in 
the manuscript collections of Europe. Her work has attracted the attention 
of eminent officials of her church in this Diocese and she could carry to 
Europe letters of introduction which would secure her ready admission 
to callections of materials which would be accessible only with difficulty 
to others.” Her professors pronounce their opinion that “she will produce 
a sound and authentic contribution to our knowledge of the Medieval 
liturgical literature which furnished the foundation for the Medieval drama.” 

The Committee has realized that there might be some criticism in 
giving a fellowship to one whose work must necessarily be given to 
education in some one religious organization, and the question might arise 
whether she would be given the opportunity to make use of her higher 
training. The Committee, however, feels that the effort of the Roman 
Catholic Church to give its teachers opportunities for advanced work and 
training is one that should be encouraged in every way, and in this particular 
case there seems to be no unusual limitations placed upon her in regard 
to teaching within her own church. We hope the Association will judge 
the award on the scholarly work done by the applicant and the promise 
of a contribution to the early history of the Medieval drama. 


The Latin-American Fellowship 

The Committee has made no special effort to secure applications from 
several Latin-American women for this fellowship this year, for we were 
so convinced of the success and promise of the present holder, Miss 
Virginia P. Alvarez, that we favored awarding her the fellowship a second 
year that she might complete her medical course at the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia. 

Miss Alvarez came to this country well prepared in chemistry and 
physiological chemistry and for her medical studies in general. Her 
success at the Medical College has been attested by all of her professors, 
who seem to regard her as a brilliant and enthusiastic worker, worthy of 
the confidence of our Association. 

It may be interesting to know that Dr. B. L. Wright, Medical Inspector 
of the U. S. Navy, recommended her strongly. He writes: “She and her 
preceptor became interested in some publications of mine in various medical 
journals in which through the principals of physiological chemistry I had 
developed successfully the chemo-therapy of certain diseases. My acquain- 
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tance with Miss Alvarez dates from her correspondence with me relative to 
this subject. From her lettters I was struck by her earnestness of purpose 
and her wide knowledge of the subject. My first impressions of her 
ability have been greatly strengthened by personal contact. She has a 
brilliant mind, capable of great things and great sacrifices, one who will 
reflect credit and honor upon the profession of medicine and upon any 
fellowship granted her.” 

Before Miss Alvarez finishes her training she may have time to com- 
plete an investigation on the pharmacological influence of mercury succinimid 
on cértain chronic collitis among inhabitants of tropical countries. The 
memoir, when completed, will probably be sent to the Academy of Medicine 
of Venezuela. Upon her return she plans to specialize in children’s diseases, 
for infant mortality is sadly high there, It is an Honor for our Association to 
help so promising a woman to prepare herself for this service to her 
country. 

As you will learn from Mrs. Howe’s report, her Committee is making 
every effort to have information in regard to this fellowship sent to the 
institutions of South America and to officials who would be particularly 
interested in securing applicants for this fellowship. It seems to the 
chairman of this Committee that it would be a wise policy to find a 
very promising candidate from one of the Latin-American countries and 
allow her to hold the fellowship for more than a year, as it takes a Ittle 
time to acquire familiarity with our methods of work and language. The 
second year is very much more profitable than the first and it seems wiser 
to prepare one person more thorougly for her work than to give only a 
limited amount of assistance and inadequate preparation to perhaps two or 
three. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship 

The A. C. A. is again fortunate in being made the custodian of funds 
for the establishment of a memorial fellowship. The Julia C. G. Piatt 
Memorial Fellowship, to be awarded to one making teaching her profession, is 
to alternate with the Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship, thus allowing us 
to award every year a fellowship of $640.00 for a year’s study to one who 
has proved her ability in the teaching profession. Our first award of this 
fellowship was made to Miss Elizabeth McJ. Tyng, a teacher in the 
Classics Department of the Packer Collegiate Institution of Brooklyn. 
Miss Tyng declined to accept the fellowship for financial reasons. She had 
applied for the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. The Committee held 
that she was not eligible for that since she has not taken her Ph. D. 
degree and it did not regard her work as the equivalent of that. 

Therefore the fellowship was awarded to Miss Mary L. Richardson, 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Latin, Smith College. She holds 
the degree of A. B. from Smith College and A. M. from Radcliffe, and 
studied at the American School at Rome, 1911-12. She will probably be 
able to complete the course requirement for the doctor’s degree and get 
her dissertation pretty well under way next year. F 

Miss Richardson has won a reputation for thorough scholarship and 
success and influence as a teacher, and it is a pleasure to be able to assist 
her in completing her work for her degree. 
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Report on Last Year's Fellows 
Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, our A. C. A. Fellow, spent the first part of 


the year at Columbia University in a few graduate courses and carried on 
some independent philosophical investigations. 

She has been attending Professor Hoernle’s seminar on the Concept of 
Mind at Harvard University and is finishing the series of essays on 
Pragmatism which she hopes to publish either in periodicals or in book 
form. One of these essays has already been published in the Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method. She has also continued some 
of her work on aesthetics, having published two articles on tapestry, one in 
the March issue of the International Studio and one in the April number 
of Art in America. Two other articles on art subjects will probably appear 
within a month or two. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship awarded by Wellesley College 
is given to Miss Ackerman for next year, so that she hopes to continue her 
independent work in philosophy or aesthetics. 

The Anna C. Brackett Fellow, Miss Elizabeth Herrmann, has carried 
out her plan to study at Radcliffe. She has had a very satisfactory year 
thus far with seminars and advanced courses and has started her dissertation 
for her doctor’s degree. She has decided to give up the profession of 
teaching because of her engagement this year. She will, of course, complete 
the year’s work but will not be able to finish the work of her doctor’s 
degree before her marriage. Under the circumstances she suggested that 
she should surrender a part, or all, of the stipend, if we thought wise, 
since it is a fellowship designed primarily for professional training. 

After consulation with Mrs. Frederick Lee, a member of the Anna 
C. Brackett Association (an organization now disbanded, I understand), 
and learning that any arrangement that our Association considered equitable 
in this case would meet with their approval, your Committee approved 
of accepting Miss Herrmann’s offer of half of the Anna C. Brackett 
stipend of $320.00. I favored adding this to the stipend of the Julia C. 
G. Piatt Memorial Fellow ($320.00) if there was no other way of increasing 
that, on the ground that the teaching profession would derive the greater 
benefit thereby. This opinion of the Committee is based upon the avowed 
purpose of the Anna C. Brackett Fellowship, viz., to promote the efficiency 
of a teacher whose success is established. The fact of Miss Herrmann’s 
success as a teacher is unquestioned, but she contemplates leaving the pro- 
fession at the end of this year so she hardly fulfills the aims of the 
Fellowship. Necessarily we run this risk in granting fellowships to 
women since they ordinarily give up their professions upon marriage. 
It is obviously most unwise and unpatriotic to penalize our edu- 
cated and promising women for taking this step. But, on the 
other hand, acting as custodians of funds given for the _ specific 
purpose of assisting women free to enter professions, we accept the implied 
obligation to give the fellowships to women who will use them for the 
expressed purpose. 

The Boston Alumnae Fellow reports to the Boston Alumnae Clubs 
and Boston Branch offering the fellowship, so I have no information 
regarding her. 

The Social Service Fellowship offered by the Gamma Phi Beta Sorority 
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was awarded to Miss Neterer. She has been doing exceptionally good work 
in the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy and 
Social Research of Bryn Mawr College, and we understand that she has 
made a very good impression upon everybody. As one expressed it: “You 
would be glad to have awarded her the fellowship could you see what good 
use she has made of it.” 

Miss Hilda Hempl, who was our Fellow year before last, has given a very 
interesting account of the work for which she has had unusual opportunities 
both in the Algiers and Paris Pasteur Institutes. She is most enthusiastic 
about the opportunities for the study of bacteriology which the normal and 
abnormal war conditions brought her, and moreover the stirring events she 
witnessed while abroad gave her an experience many of us would gladly 
have had. She is now working in the Hooper Research Foundation, which 
is connected with the University of California, where she expects to win 
her Ph. D. degree this spring. She sent a reprint of a scientific paper 
published in collaboration with Dr. Etienne Sergent on a bacteriological 
problem. 

Dr. Louise Fargo Brown our Fellow for 1914-1915, has been using the 
fellowship this year in preparation of a book on the “Freedom of the 
Seas.” She is codperating with Miss Frances G. Davenport of the Bureau 
of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution in this work. In pre- 
paring a collection of treaties Miss Davenport had collected material on the 
freedom of the seas down to 1713. Miss Brown is completing this down 
to the present time. They wish to publish a book in which they will 
show from original sources “the development of the idea of the freedom 
of the seas, its changes in meaning, the part it has played in wars and treaties 
and international conferences, and the changing attitude of nations toward 
the principle.” She says “it certainly scems a more suitable subject to be 
working at today than one with more remote connection with present 
problems.” They hope to have the book ready for publication early next 
summer. 

When we look back through the long line of our fellows and see the 
steadily increasing importance of their achievements we are convinced that 
our Association through its fellowships has left an indelible stamp upon the 
progress ot the education and the ideals for professional training of 
women. A compilation of onr statistics regarding our fellowship and 
iellows would be an interesting contribution to the history of education of 
women in our country. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marcaret E. Mavruy, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN STUDENTS 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Students may well begin by 
submitting to you the enclosed letter from Senorita Alvarez, to whom the 
Latin-American fellowship has bcen awarded for the second time. It 
shows not only her own quality, but certain outstanding characteristics of 
‘hat portion of our field mentioned by her. 


Philadelphia, March 24th, 1918. 
My pear Mrs. Howe, 


Your most welcome letter received a few days ago. I did not answer 
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immediately on account of being in bed with acute tonsilitis and having 
besides some final examinations. 

I have not words to express my deep gratitude to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in awarding me for the second time the Latin-American 
Fellowship. Please be my interpreter to the committee and tell it about my 
feelings and obligations toward it. 

In regard to the report I am sending to the Academy of Medicine of 
my country, it will be sent during my Easter vacation. But I shall explain 
to you the work that I have done. 

I have observed that in persons coming from tropical countries there 
is apt to be much suffering from chronic intestinal autointoxications 
as if it were produced by organic causes of intestinal stagnation, these causes 
in reality not being present Against these special pathological conditions 
different pharmacological preparations, every form of dietetics, even surgical 
procedures have been employed without success. 

After having read the works of Dr. Barton L. Wright, now at the 
U. S. Naval Training Camp at Pelham Bay Park, N. Y., on the extensive 
use he makes of mercury succinimid in different infections, I did not hesitate 
in using the suggested intramuscular injections in some of those cases of 
chronic intestinal infections which seemed hopeless and helpless. 

As the above mentioned pathological condition is frequently met in my 
country where no efficient remedy has been found for it, I have believed 
that it would be of great interest to call the attention of the Academy 
of Medicine of my country to the results I have obtained with this remedy, 
in order that they may use and study it. In the Woman’s Medical College 
I am doing now some extra work in the Laboratory of Physiology under 
the direction of Dr. Ruth Lathrop, Chief of the Department and Dr. Clark, 
the Assistant Professor. This work is in blood pressure. I have been 
working since January and shall finish my task in April. If good enough 
I shall print the results. 

At the end of last year I did write two papers which were printed 
in my country in regard to the possibilities for women of better education 
here in the United States. I have to say that it is not easy to find in 
West Indes and other Latin American countries many women able to fulfil 
ro high standard required by the regulations of the Association of Collegiate 

umnae. 

There are few, because usually our education, though perfectly refined, 
is only for some kind of society life. We do not know the “professional 
life.” We still think, especially among women that to have a profession, 
to do work of any kind, is shameful. There is a wide difference between 
the American education and the Latin American education for our sex. I 
do not believe I exaggerate in saying that the noble and generous call of 
the Association will have seldom and scattered answers, unless the actual 
conditions in those countries are changed. 

Vircinta P. ALVAREz. 


In view of the fact that Senorita Alverez learned of the Latin American 
fellowship through a Venezuelan newspaper, we are trying to establish a 
news service through the Latin American branch of the Associated Press. 
We hope also to reach women’s organizations and to supply them with short 
articles on educational affairs in this country. It may also be possible to 
arrange for the publication of such articles. 

Though the response from the countries south of us may be “seldom 
and scattered,” as Senorita Alvarez fears, there are many indications that 
the United States is becoming the Mecca of women desiring education. 
From Spain comes the report of able and well trained women eager to 
study in this country; and the Gulick School, the leader in bettering the 
education of Spanish women, has so many personal affiliations with our 
Association that this desire may well have our sympathtic attention. To 
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come nearer home, a request has been received from The Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church for assist- 
ance in securing a scholarship in a secondary school for a Cuban girl 
who hopes to go to college, or perhaps prepare for kindergarten work. 
Such opportunities, though, are rare. A possible arrangement might be to 
place this applicant in a family where she could make some return for her 
living expenses by work, or by affording some student the opportunity 
to speak Spanish, and where she could attend public schools. 

But the outstanding feature of the year is the project of the Association 
of American Colleges to place French girls in our colleges. Such a plan 
may offer to our Association the opportunity to cooperate in an inspiring 
work. Our committee is not yet informed of the details of the plan, nor 
whether such cooperation would be desired by the Association of American 
Colleges, but is is probable that such supplementary funds as these students 
might need could be secured, in part at least, by our Association from 
its branches, from alumnae associations, and from classes as well as from 
individuals. The personal hospitality and friendliness upon which such 
an experiment must so largely depend for its full success it should 
be our special privilege to supply. The Committee on Foreign Students will 
be happy to assist in developing this work as the Association of American 
Colleges may desire and the Council may direct. 

During the year the committee has been strengthened by securing as 
members Miss Ada Comstock of Smith College, Dr. Marion Parris Smith 
of Byrn Mawr and Miss Mary Breed, of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
School at Pittsburgh. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ExizasetH M. Howe, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON Housinc 

The eleven members of this committee are scattered from Massachusetts 
to California. The chairman has been able, by seeing them one at a 
time, to confer personally with all except two, but it has never been possible 
to hold a meeting. All work has, therefore, been carried on by correspond- 
ence, which it need hardly be pointed out, is a slow and cumbersome process. 

Nevertheless, your committee has reached substantial agreement on a 
very detailed outline of the housing policy which is to be embodied in its 
report. This outline covers housing standards, restrictive and constructive 
housing legislation, town planning and zoning, and model housing enter- 
prises by employers, philanthropists and governments. 

The awakening of the whole country to the close connection between 
the housing of war workers and their out-put and between their out-put and 
the winning of the war, and the embarkation of the Federal Government 
on a still vague and ill-defined policy of government aid and government 
housing, have enormously increased the importance and timeliness of our 
subject. It will be our endeavor to get out our report in time to be of 
service during the critical period on which our country is entering. 

At the suggestion of the chairman, a local committee on housing 
has been appointed by the Boston Branch, with Miss Caroline V. Lynch, 
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the Massachusetts member of our national committee, as chairman. Miss 
Eliza Tonks, another member of our national committee, is chairman of the 
Washington, D. C., local committee on housing. The California Branch 
has a housing committee, whose chairman, Miss Lilian Bridgman, is also a 
member of the national committee. It is our intention to proceed as 
rapidly as possible in the organization of local committees in other branches, 
so that when our report is ready, the machinery for acting on its recom- 
mendations may be already in existence. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Epith E.mMer Woop, 
Chairman. 


NATIONAL EpucaTion L&cIsLATION COMMITTEE 

In January of this year, 1918, a letter was sent by the chairman to 
twenty-three Sectional and State Chairmen of this Committee, urging upon 
them certain important matters and offering stationery and stamps for 
correspondence with their respective Branches. 

Answers were received from thirteen out of the twenty-three letters. Of 
these, nine promised or showed already existing cooperation with the 
Women’s Committees of the Councils of Defense, and with the A. C. A. 
branches of their districts; two asked for stationery and stamps; the other 
four either felt they must resign, or declared there must be some mistake 
in their being addressed as chairmen, three of them, however, promising 
to reach such branches as they could with this one message. 

It may be that many of our branches are already interested in these 
subjects; but more likely distinctively war-service work is taking up their 
attention. But as Mrs. Martin and the chairman took up over a year 
trying to secure sectional and state chairmen, and as, of the twenty-three 
we did secure, only nine have shown that they have any communication 
with their branches, the chairman is wondering whether Educational Legis- 
lation really interests many of our members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Evsicé Ler Turner, 
Chairman. 


CoMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

A meeting of the Committee on the Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities was held in New York on December 22nd, 1917. A number of 
institutions which had long been before the Committee for consideration 
but which could not be admitted as they did not appear on the list of the 
Association of American Universities had been recently accepted by that 
Association. The following institutions were found to fulfill our require- 
ments: The University of Texas, Rockford College, Lake Erie College, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, and Mills College. 

With the approval of the local branches these institutions were sub- 
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mitted to a vote of the Council taken by mail and were accepted for 
recognition in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

The second meeting of the Committee was held in Chicago on April 
llth, 1918. The Committee again considered a number of institutions and 
now recommended to the Council for recognition Bates College, Maine 
Bates College is on the accepted list and now fulfills our requirements in 
regard to the recognition of women. Two women have just been put on 
the Governing Board of the College. 

The other colleges considered, although on the list of the Association 
of American Universities, did not in the opinion of the Committee sufficiently 
fufill our requirements in regard to the recognition of women on the 
faculties and” equal pay for equal work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARION REILLY, 
Chairman 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES COMMITTEE 

The Chairman of your Vocational Opportunities Committee begs leave 
to submit the following report: 

There having been no adequate lists of the chairmen of Vocational 
Committees available in September, a letter was sent to the secretaries of 
fifty-six branches asking the names of the vocational chairmen. Forty 
branches which had previously sent in these names were asked for plans 
for the coming year. At the same time a letter was sent to the ten 
collegiate bureaus asking if they desired any special investigation in which 
they would welcome the cooperation and assistance of the vocational 
committees. 

Miss Butcher of the Philadelphia Bureau asked that there be some further 
inquiries into non-stenographic business opportunities: for college graduates ; 
and Mrs. Munroe of the Detroit Bureau requested a special investigation 
concerning the work of the public employment agencies of the states and 
cities for trained and college women. Miss Butcher's request was brought 
to the attention of the branches in the December letter sent out by your 
chairman. Mrs. Munroe’s request was referred to Miss Katherine Alvord 
who was asked to cooperate with Mrs. William Roy Smith and Mrs. May 
Cheney, in making such an investigation. This sub-committee was formed 
from three members of the general committee, but has so far sent no 
report to your chairman. Miss Clotilde Grunsky, also a member of the 
national committee, was asked for suggestions in regard to the investigation 
asked for by the Philadelphia Bureau. It seemed possible that such an 
investigation might be started, but it has not seemed practical on account 
of other activities to carry it through this year. 

Your chairman has felt that her first duty lay in getting more closely 
in touch with branch chairmen, and affording them all the assistance which 
she could render. She therefore has sent a monthly letter covering items 
of interest which have occurred to her, and giving brief reports that have 
been sent to her from the branches each month, beginning in November 
through March. Judging from the number of questions which have been 
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received from individual branches, and from the general reply to the 
inquiry whether the letter seemed to be worth to the branches the 
money which was being expended, this has proved the most helpful 
activity of the year. It has been possible to cooperate through this letter 
with the Committee on Nursing of the General Board of the Council of 
National Defense, and with Dr. Sedgwick who wrote a special letter to 
be circulated on “Opportunities for Women in Public Health Work,” to 
send Miss Helen Fraser’s special word written for our college women, 
and to send other vocational material which seemed to have _ special 
significance for our branches. 

The Theta Service Bureau corresponded with your chairman in regard 
to the formation of vocational centers to be organized by members of 
their sorority. It seemed possible to bring these women into touch with 
our A. C. A. committees. The names and addresses were submitted by 
the chairman of the Theta Sorority, and were passed on in turn to the 
A. C. A. Vocational Committees wherever they existed. 

The list of branch chairmen and secretaries of New York State were 
sent to Miss Emma Beard of the Consumers’ League of New York 
State, and to Mrs. Ordway Tead of the Russell Sage Foundation, in order 
that they might be of possible service in interesting themselves in some 
bills on the employment of women and children which were introduced 
into the Albany legislature. 

A full list was sent to Miss Theodora Butcher, acting for the Red 
Cross, Civilian Relief, who desired to be able to get in touch with our com- 
mittees all over the country. 

In December it seemed to be particularly important that we should 
organize two sub-committees, one on women in employment and _ the 
other on women in industry. Many questions which were concerned with the 
formation of the Federal Employment Bureau were reaching the chairman 
from many parts of the country, and the government’s interest in the 
labor employment movement has been since shown in the _ plans 
for the forming of unit courses for employment management. Each 
branch was therefore requested to appoint, through its vocational com- 
mittee, a representative on employment and a_ representative on 
women in industry. The branches were requested to avoid duplication by 
nominating any one of their members to this office who might be already 
working through the Council of National Defense or through state or city 
committees. Mrs. Orville Martin of Kansas City accepted the chairman- 
ship for the employment group. The chairman had hoped to secure Miss 
Amy Hewes as chairman of the committee on Women in Industry, but has 
not been able to secure her services. Owing to a series of disappointments, 
that chairman has not yet been appointed. It seems as if the A. C. A. 
committees could render unusually valuable service to the government by 
having representatives for both fields of service who could be called 
upon to furnish information or to carry on any particular tasks which the 
government might assign to them. 

In additional to the activities noted above, the revision of Bulletin 
No. 1, Vocational Training, has been carried on. This revision is not yet 
complete, but it is hoped that we shall be able to send the material to the 
Executive Secretary before the close of the present academic year. It 
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is the sincere hope of your chairman that it may be possible for the 
Association to bring out the new edition of this bulletin which is certainly 
much needed at the present time. 

The chairman will have to confess that she has not succeeded in 
getting reports or even acknowledgment from all the branches. In the 
March letter, twenty-six branches were listed which had sent no reply 
to any of our communications. There has been also a tendency this year 
to drop the activities of vocational committees in many centers with the 
excuse that the branch felt it more important to engage in war work. 
The chairman has tried to emphasize the close relationship between vocational 
opportunities and war work, and the especial significance which employment 
and labor bureaus have to the government at this time. It is hoped that 
some of these committees may renew their activities next year. 

The chairman is quite sure that the work of this committee should as 
soon as possible be turned over to a paid chairman who can put her whole 
time and strength into it. She believes that there is no activity in the 
A. C. A. which is more important than this, or which can have more 
widespread effect. For the present, since it seems probable that the finances 
of the association will not be sufficient for such paid service, she is glad 
to give what service she can, but she feels very definitely that the appro- 
priation for this committee must be materially increased next year. It 
is essential that the committees on Women in Industry and on Employment, 
if they exist, should have some funds at their disposal. It is also desirable 
to plan for more secretarial service in order that communications from the 
branches may be answered more promptly. The fact that the bills for 
secretarial service and for multigraphing have been so small is due to the 
cooperation of the Union which has loaned office space and a typewriter, 
and has also offered the use of its multigraphing facilities at a lower price 
than could be obtained elsewhere in the city. The increase of postage which 
has taken effect since the voting of the present appropriation, has neces- 
sarily limited the amount of money which was planned for other purposes. 
This is a matter of some moment since about 250 letters have been 
answered. 

It seems to your chairman almost impossible for her to carry on the 
work with the minimum degree of efficiency with an appropriation of less 
than five hundred dollars for the coming year. The A. C. A. should 
not stand for partially completed work. If this committee does not undertake 
to render the service which it should be in a position to do, other organiza- 
tions perhaps less effectively organized at present, will undertake certain 
portions of it and there will be a great duplication of energy. The 
chairman is ready to resign if the Committee feels that the work can be 
carried on with a smaller appropriation by any one who has more free 
time to devote to this work. She wants to make it quite clear that she 
cannot undertake to do it with any real degree of efficiency without an 
additional appropriation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE JACKSON, 
Chairman. 





FERRY HALL 
FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 

looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 

of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 

bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Ferry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges. The 
mental life of the school calls for that self-mastery 
of a girl’s mind which commands concentration on 
the immediate task. Once she has gained this 
there is no need to worry about the quality of her 
intellectual fibre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of grad- 
uate work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus'lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large, modern swimming pool, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, Iil. 
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Blocking New Wars. By Herbert S. 
Houston, Member of the Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on Economic Results 
of the War, Member of the Board 
of Directors, Division of Advertis- 
ing, former President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price $1.00 net. 


No man has had a better opportunity 
than Mr. Houston to study the war from 
the point of view of a business man. 
In Blocking New Wars he gives us 
the result of his study by setting 
forth a plan by which he believes the 
recurrence of war could be effectually 
prevented. 

This plan provides for the establish- 
ment of a World Court owing its 
supreme control to the two great 
weapons, economic pressure and mili- 
tary power. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to proving the vast 
importance of economic pressure as 
a weapon against war. The author 
even states that in all probability the 
present war could have been averted 
by the skillful use of economic pres- 
sure against Austria. His argument 
does not rest on mere probabilities 
however, but on actual instances from 
history, such as Napoleon’s effective 
use of the embargo. 

Mr. Houston predicts certain defi 
nite changes in world policies after 
the war. He feels that the progress 
of the world toward imperialism has 
been made forever impossible, toward 
radicalism, improbable. Instead he 
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predicts the growth of “representa- 
tive democracy existing in nations and 
serving as a bond in a league of 
nations.” 

The book is a’very clear and force- 
ful statement of a belief which is more 
and more gaining credence among 
men of affairs a belief in the power of 
international commerce as the chief 
factor in maintaining peace. 





From the Front. A _ collection of 
Trench Verse. Complied by Lieu- 
tenant C. E. Andrews, U. S. A. 
D. Appleton & Co. Price $1.00 
(The royalties from the sale of this 
book are to go to the British Red 
Cross Fund.) 

In the excellent paper on trench 
poetry which serves as an introduc- 
tion to this book, Lieutenant Andrews 
gives a very just estimate of the value 
of its contents when he says that 
we must not expect to find in the 
work of soldier poets many poems 
that stand out individually as great, 
but that a volume of trench verse 
gives a more vivid sense of the ac- 
tualities of war, its transfiguring 
glories and unnameable horrors, than 
hundreds of reports, accounts and dis- 
cussions. 

Unlike many of the collection of 
war verse this book contains only 
verse written by men in actual serv- 
ice. Some of our favorites are here, 
“In Flanders Fields,” “I Have a 
kendezvous with Death,” and two of 
Rupert Brooke’s well known sonnets. 
Though none of the other poems yet 
share equally in popularity with these, 
there are two or three in this collec- 
tion which may well claim a place 
beside them. There are several 
poems to which one almost involun- 
tarily turns for another reading—and 
then another—and whose _ phrases 
linger in the memory. Among these, 
the work of Leslie Coulson and Lieu- 
tenant William Noel Hodson, to- 
gether with Lieutenant Corbett’s 
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splendid “Lines Written Somwhere in 


the North Sea,” are among the most 

, compelling in their power of calling 
1 G the reader back to them again and 
again. There is however, plenty of 

scope for choice of favorites. There 

is everything between these covers 

The from the humor of “The Happy War 
rior’ to the horror of “In No Man’s 

9 Land with the Night Patrol” or of 
Woman Sg College “Civilization.” There is pathos, there 
is reckless daring, there is patriotism 


of the in all its phases. There is love of life, 


and courage to meet death. In short, 


our the book does give a picture of war 
Pacific Coast itself with its horror and its gran- 


deur alike, a picture drawn by men 


Liberal and Fine Arts who have seen for themselves. 
Domestic Arts and Sciences Ultimate Ideals. By Mary ‘Taylor 


Blauvelt, member and former Fel- 
Campus of 140 Acres low of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. Sherman, French & Co. 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, Ph. D., President —‘’tice, $1.00. 

Oakland, California The reader who turns to Ultimate 
Ideals eagerly and expectantly, as every 
one will who has read Miss Blauvelt’s 
earlier book, /n Cambridge Backs, will 
not be disappointed. These essays, 
though they are without the variety of 
subject and mood that one finds in the 
former series, do not lack the distinc- 
tive charm that makes Jn Cambridge 
Backs a book to read and re-read. 





This later volume, as its foreword 


Gymnasium tells us, is an “attempt to interpret 

the message of the Divine Teacher 

H { LLS t DE in terms of the life of today.” This 

A School for Girls the author has done by setting forth, 
NORWALK CONNECTICUT 


in seven brief essays based on the 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for eo si . ; 3 s al ; 
comprehensive college examinations. Cultural entences known as the beatitudes, 
Courses. Household Science, including actual what seems to her the very essence 
practice in a real home. Homestead and 

Lodge. Schoolhouse and Gym- 
nasium. Study of the individual 
girl. Organized Athletics. 


of the teaching of Christ. The ulti- 
mate ideal is held to be happiness and 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B., Vassar these seven short sentences express 
Vida Hunt Francis, B. L., Smith 


Princivel Jesus’ conception of happiness. To- 
rincipals 





gether they form his clearest state- 
ment of his most characteristic mes- 
sage to men, that it is not what hap- 
pens to them but what happens in 
them that makes them happy. The 
utterance of this old message in a 
fresh and convincing way is particu- 
larly worth listening to now, recalling 
as it does in a time of change and 
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confusion that there are things that 
are unchanging, ideals that are ulti- 
mate. 

Miss Blauvelt has 
sentences with 


discussed these 
a breadth of view, a 
tolerance for those who question and 
a certain clear-visioned common sense 
in dealing with religious subjects that 
is refreshing and somewhat unusual. 
The book is very simply written. 
There is no attempt to call attention 
to old truths by a sensational restate- 
ment of them. Yet one does not feel 
the writer’s words to be trite, but 
full of significance and helpfulness. 
The slightly didactic tone of the work 
is not unpleasing. The teacher is con- 
tinually evident in the author, yet 
one feels that this is a teacher by 
whom it is delightful to be taught. 

To make the tempting but danger- 
ous attempt to sum up an author’s 
value in a single sentence, perhaps 
it might be said of Miss Blauvelt as a 
great writer once said of another, 
“She is the friend and aider of those 
who would live in the spirit.” 


Twentieth Century Athenians. By 


Ray Robinson. Badger. Price 
$1.50. 
In Twentieth Century Athenians 


Lieutenant Robinson has given us an 
apparent attempt to build up a system 


of modern philosophy, an attempt 
which he thinly disguises, with a 
very slight plot. One is inclined to 


think that the philosophy might bet- 
ter have been left undisguised. The 
reader who approaches the book ex- 
pecting a story, as its press notices 
claim it to be, will inevitably ‘be 
disappointed. The reader 
eager to know what the 
about platonic 


who is 
author has 
dreams, uni- 
versal law, Schopenhauer, decadence, 
or the “Ethereal Whole” will only 
be interrupted by the brief passages 
of action which seem strangely irrele- 
vant. 


to say 
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Indeed the interest in this book 
does not lie either in the plot or 
in the characters. , Although the 
characters talk at length and are 
highly differentiated in their views 


of life and in their individual prob- 
lems, they are not living people so 
much as mouthpieces for the author's 
abstract ideas. The real value of the 
book lies in the long conversations, 
not as conversations, but as essays 
developing intricate lines of thought 
called forth by modern intellectual 
problems. Many of the writer’s ideas 
the thoughtful considera- 
tion which they demand if they are 
to be understood at all, evidencing as 
they do deep earnestness, the power 
to see, and the courage to attempt to 
solve the perplexing questions which 
crowd in upon the thinker of today. 
There are however no convincing 
answers given to the questions raised. 
The reader is not left enriched by any 
new truth. Consequently the book 
is stimulating to the mind rather than 
satisfying. 


are worth 


A Democratic School System. By 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Professor of 
Education and Director of the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Houvrhton Mifflin 
Company. Price $.75 net. 

That our public school system 
could be improved is a truth that no 
longer needs demonstration. We 
need now a first knowledge of the 
fundamental trouble underlying the 
surface faults and then working plans 
of remedies for that trouble. In a 
brief but very clear and thoughtful 
analysis of the situation, Mr. Judd 
has met both needs. 

His account of the growth of the 
American public school is most in- 
and We 
likely to education 
which is therefore 
this is by 


teresting enlightening. 
think that 
universal must 


be democratic. That 


are 
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St. Mary’s 


Diocesan School 
FOR GIRLS 
Concord, N. H. 


A home school in pleasant surround- 
ings. Intermediate, college preparatory 
and general courses, with special classes 
in Art and Music. Household Eco- 
nomics. Careful attention to individual 
needs. A_ well-equipped gymnasium 
and grounds for outdoor games. Invig- 
orating winter sports. Rt. Rev. Edward 
Melville Parker, D. D., Bishop of New 
Hampshire, President of the Board of 
Trustees. Tuition $600. 


Thirty-third Year 
opens September 18 


For Booklet address 


MISS ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Vice-Principal 


The Women’s College of Delaware 


Four-year courses leading to A. B. and B. S. de- 
grees in Arts and Science, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics and Agriculture. Special two-year courses 
in Education and Home Economics. Two-year 
course in Agriculture for college graduates. Tuition 
Sree to students from the State of Delaware. 

For Catalog and Information address 


WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph. D., Dean, 
Newark, Delaware 


KENT PLACE 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


A School for Girls 


20 miles from New York 


MRS. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL } 
MISS ANNA S. WOODMAN j 


Principals 


Miss Cowles’ School 
FOR GIRLS 


(Highland Hall) Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., 
Head of School 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Smith. Mt. 
Holyoke and Vassar. Also strong general course, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Healthful location, in 
heart of Alleghany Mountains. Pure spring water. 
Stone "4: modern improvements—all rooms 
connect with bath. Gymnasium, swimming pool and 
new sleeping porch. Resident physical director and 
specialists in all departments. For catalogue, address 
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no means true is proved by the 
Prussian system which is universal 
yet thoroughly undemocratic, since 
it furthers only aristocratic interests. 
Although the aim of our early edu- 
cational leaders was democratic and 
they rejected’ entirely  Prussia’s 
method of instituting different kinds 
of schools for different ranks of men 
they admired so much the superior 
order and efficiency of the German 
schools that they immported the Prus- 
sian Volkschule with few modifica- 
tions into the United States. Our 
graded schools are still modeled after 
the Volkschule, the school invented 
by the Prussians to give to the 
commons the education which the 
ruling class thought desirable for 
them. To this importation Mr. Judd 
traces the chief defects of our system. 
We have gained increased mechanical 
efficiency, but in order to do so we 
have established a rigid and artifi- 
cial system of training in which the 
child is kept eight years in rudimen- 
tary education without chance for 
specialization even though he may be 
perfectly qualified for more advanced 
work. The result, the author points 
out, is a loss of valuable time, too 
great pressure within the high school, 
and a complete break between graded 
school and high school. 

Mr. Judd sees in the junior high 
school one of the most promising 
solutions of the problem because in 
spite of its crudities it elminates some 
of the present waste of time and en- 
ergy. He emphasizes the importance 
of proper textbooks and sets forth an 
ingenious plan by which suitable text- 
books for the junior high school could 
be prepared. 

The book is strongly convincing. 
It should prove both enlightening to 
the non-professional reader and help- 
ful to educators who are engaged in 
the effort to make our school system 
approach more nearly to that which 
Mr. Judd calls “the supreme achieve- 
ment of democracy—a school system 
in which the teachers and the course 
of study as well as the pupils are 
in constant process of adaptation to 
the growing needs of community 
life.” . 





